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Art.  I.  Phifiical  Theory  of  another  Life,  By  the  Author  of  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm.  8vo.  pp.  321.  London,  183t). 

IN  this  volume,  the  Author,  whose  name  is  no  longer  a  secret, 
abandoning  the  thankless  and  (Quixotic  office  of  an  armed 
mediator  between  the  religious  parties  that  divide  the  country, — 
an  ollice  which  would  seem  almost  to  require  a  Divine  commis-  . 
sion,  and  greater  discretion  than  is  always  united  with  honest 
intention,  in  order  to  success, — ‘  returns,’  as  he  tells  us,'  ‘  to  the 
‘  favourite  and  peaceful  themes  of  his  earlier’  (and  we  must  add, 
his  better)  ‘  meditations  and  studies.’  The  Hebrew  prophet, 
for  attempting  to  act  the  part  of  arbitrator  and  judge  forty  years 
too  soon,  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  and 
turn  shepherd  in  a  distant  land.  We  are  glad  that  our  Author's 
mistake  has  not  altogether  had  the  effect  of  either  putting  him  to 
flight,  or  disheartening  him  ;  and  that  it  has  only  led  him  to  re¬ 
nounce,  with  the  awkward  mystery  of  an  incognito,  a  literary  enter¬ 
prise  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  it ;  one  which  drew  him  out  of 
his  proper  orbit,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  vast  and 
visionary,  and  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  ‘  hopeless  of  a  bene- 
*  ficial  issue.’  He  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  candour  of 
this  avowal ;  and  those  parties  who  might  have  the  greatest  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  aggrieved  by  his  rude  zeal  in  setting  to  rights  the 
religious  world,  will,  we  should  hope,  be  conciliated  by  his  laying 
<lown  his  arms,  and  retreating  from  ‘  the  abyss  of  strife.’ 

Judging  only  from  internal  evidence,  no  one,  we  think,  would 
he  readily  brought  to  believe  that  the  present  volume  is  from  the 
P^n  of  the  Author  of  “  Spiritual  Despotism.”  The  tone  and 
manner,  the  style  and  phraseology^  are  so  completely  different, 
that,  if  written  by  the  same  person,  we  should  be  led  to  refer 
them  to  very  distantly  removed  periods  of  his  life,  allowing  of  an 
wsential  change  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  temperament.  This 
voi..  xvt.^N.s.  I. 
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«*\|»li4Ualioii  failinj;  us,  wc  can  atvount  for  tlie  singular  dissimi¬ 
larity  IkIwocu  iIk*  two  works,  t)nly  by  su))|)nsing  that  “  Spiritual 
Despotism,"  which  Injre  all  the  marks  of  being  struck  oil*  under 
the  spur  of  impulse,  was  written  under  what  our  neighlHuirs 
would  call  an  f.ialhd  state  of  filing.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Author,  having  assured  himself  by  his  Haltering  and  well-merited 
success,  that  he  had  the  ear  of  the  public, — imagining  too,  that 
he  liad  a  s])ecial  mission  to  fullil, — was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  ot‘ 
enthusiasm,  that  threw  him  olf  the  balance  of  his  judgment;  a 
noble  and  high-minded  enthusiasm,  hut  which,  we  cannot  hut 
think,  approaclied  sometimes  too  nearly  to  fanaticism,  and  dealwl 
its  rebukes  with  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  intellectual  despotism. 
'There  was,  in  his  writings,  an  ap|)earance  of  a  sort  of  Pythic 
njHntnSy  which  led  one  t)f  his  Ueviewers  to  remark,  that  he 
seemed  ‘  to  work  almost  throughout  in  a  tone  of  mental  orgasm.' 
And  this  was  evinced,  not  so  much  in  an  occasional  inHation  of 
style,  as  in  the  peremptory  assertions  and  sweeping  allegations 
scatlercil  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  we  especially  allude  to. 
'The  contem])tuous  deliance  of  the  press,  the  sneers  at  Reviewers, 
tlie  denunciations  against  C’ongregationalism,  the  ridicule  of 
( 'hristian  "  clubs ',  so  out  of  character  in  the  Author  of  Saturday 
l  ivening ",  gave  plain  indication  of  an  excited  state  of  feeling, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  feverish  temperature  of  the  times. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  all  these  faults  of  temper 
and  manner  disappear  in  the  present  volume.  In  closing  ouf 
review  of  his  prccciling  work,  we  cxpressetl  the  hope,  that  when 
we  next  caught  sight  of  the  Author,  it  might  l)e  in  his  proper 
i»rhit ;  "  in  that  upjHT  heaven  of  holy  meditation,  in  which  he 
‘  moves  as  in  his  proper  sphere.'  'I'hat  hope  is  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  realized.  In  the  “  Physical  'Theory  of  another  Life,"  the 
style  is  as  chaste  and  elegant  as  the  argument  is  lofty,  and  the 
reasoning  profound.  For  dilfuseness,  we  have  |>erspicuity  and 
compactness  ;  for  vehemence,  a  sustained  dignity ;  for  rhetoric, 
reasoning.  Hold  as  ]>oetry  in  her  loftiest  moods,  his  imagination 
has,  in  this  cxcur.sive  Ih.ght  into  the  region  of  hy|K)thesis, 

‘  l^l^^^‘d  the  Hauling  bounds  of  place  and  time.’ 

^  et,  there  is  little  in  the  most  startling  )>osition5  or  conjectufw 
that  ean  Ik*  deemed  either  iunciful  or  extravag;uu.  Hypothesis 
though  it  he,  it  is  based  on  analogy  ;  and  while  partaking  of  the 
certainty,  prestTves  also  the  sobriety  and  caution  of  calculation. 
And  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  volume  is,  that  while  alto¬ 
gether  s|H‘culative  in  its  subject  matter,  it  is  most  impressively 
aiul  solemnly  practical  in  its  design  and  tendency ;  and  nothuif 
can  ho  more  salutary  than  the  impressions  which,  both  as  a  whole* 
and  in  the  conduct  ot  the  argument,  it  is  adapted  to  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind. 
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Hftoro  wc  cnU*r,  liowcvcr,  upon  o\ir  analysis  of  this  dclij^htful 
pnHluction,  wc  must  <lelain  our  readers  a  little  longer,  with  a  rc- 
tros]H'ctive  reference  to  the  Author’s  general  purpose  in  his  former 
volumes,  which,  hy  a  different  and  more  excellent  mmle,  he  has 
also  aimed  to  accomplish  in  the  ]>resent  work.  Adopting  as  a 
primary  axiom,  the  ])osition,  that  ‘  Christianity,  stirh  as  it  ar^- 
‘  tunlly  erisfs  in  tfn*  Imsoms  of  those  who  entertain  it^  is  the 
‘  instrument  of  (tikI’s  mercy  to  the  world  \  and  that  ‘  the  effect, 

‘  in  every  age,  will  he  as  the  instrument;’  he  infers,  that,  in  order 
to  the  triumphant  diffusion  of  (Christianity,  it  must  first  undergo 
a  separation  from  the  faults  and  errors  hy  which  the  character  of 
the  instrument  is  so  seriously  vitiated.  In  other  words,  ‘  the 
‘  great  work,  in  an  age  of  missions,  should  l>e,  the  re-inauguration 
‘  of  (Christianity  among  ourselves.’  The  hope  of  advancing  the 
necessary  reformation  of  the  (’hurch,  furnished  the  prime  motive 
io  his  ])rojeeted  enterprise.  At  the  time  of  his  embarking  in  it, 

‘  many  auspicious  indications  of  peace  and  union,’  seemed,  in  his 
view,  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  remove  ‘  obsolete  causes  of 
‘  disagreement,’  and  to  deal  faithfully  with  ancient  misconcep¬ 
tions. 

‘  Hut  an  unl(K)ked-for  courvse  of  events  has  dissipated,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  these  happy  presages,  and  has  given  a  vehement  excitement  to 
sentiments  which  the  lovers  of  peace  had  fondly  believed  u’crc  fast 
disjippearing,  so  that  it  would  now  he  idle  to  hope  f(»r  a  dispassionate 
hearing  uj)on  subjects  that  touch  the  differences  l)etween  party  and 
party/ 

*  There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  modes  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  highest  truths  may  he  increased  :  the  one  is  to  remove,  so  far  as  it 
may  he  done,  the  prejudices  and  |)erversions  that  have  l)een  amassed 
around  them.  The  other  method  is,  forgetting  any  incidental  cjuises 

obstruction,  to  hold  forth,  in  its  native  brightness,  the  substance 
of  tluM>e  truths.  The  Author,  in  his  desire — he  believes  a  sincere 
desire — to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  these  inestimable 
principles,  at  first  attempted  to  accimiplish  his  object  in  the  former 
mcth(Hl :  lie  now  attempts  it  in  the  second.* — Preface. 

Now  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  the  three  points 
here  touched  upon  ;  the  preliminary  position,  the  aspect  of  the 
times,  and  the  two  modes  of  promoting  the  desired  invigoration 
of  our  extant  Christianity. 

As  to  the  first,  we  fully  agree  with  the  Author,  that  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  that  revision  of  existing  systems,  and  that 
accommcKlation  of  ecclesiastical  differences,  which  he  has  aimed  to 
promote,  is  supplied  hy  the  urgent  call  now  made  upon  the  Church 
to  attempt,  under  circumstances  more  advantageous  than  have 
ever  presented  themselves  since  the  apostolic  era,  the  conversion 
ot  the  world.  We  admit,  that  it  is  most  peculiarly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  see  to  it,  that  the  Christianity  which  we  are  sending 
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fi»rih  is  pure,  ]H‘accal)lc,  genuine,  as  free  from  liuman  admixture 
as  )H)ssible.  And  wc  concede  also,  that  the  expansive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  power  ot'  the  ('hristian  faith  may  he  ex]H*cted  to  lH*ar  a 
pn»portion  It)  its  purity  as  existing  in  tlie  (’hurch,  and  to  the 
vital  force  which  animates  eacli  individual  believer.  After  all, 
(iod  works  by  individuals,  not  by  collective  Ixulies.  It  was  not 
the  C’hureh  t)f  Antioch,  hut  Paul  and  liarnahas,  that  commenced 
the  evangelization  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe.  It  has  not 
U*en,  in  like  manner,  this  or  that  Missionary  Society  that  has 
planted  the  faith  of  Christ  in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands, 
i)ut  apostolic  men,  such  as  Schwartz,  and  Hrainerd,  and  Carey, 
anil  Martyn  ;  and  the  future  results  of  all  the  subsidiary  ma¬ 
chinery  of  our  institutions  will  he  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  living  agency  actually  employed.  'I'he  individuals  may  or 
may  not  rise  above  the  average  character  of  faith,  knowledge,  and 
charity  in  the  churches  from  which  they  respectively  procctxl. 
it  may  Ih'  presumed  that  they  will  take  their  cast  and  complexion 
of  sentiment,  in  great  measure,  from  their  education  and  the  col¬ 
lective  character  of  religious  society.  Vet  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  missionary  enter]>risc  include  a  zeal  and  self-devoted 
piety  in  advance,  if  not  of  the  times,  of  the  average  level  of 
Christian  profession;  and  those  whom  (iod  calls  to  eminent 
service,  if  ni>t  originally  distinguished  by  superior  faculties  and 
endowments,  become  educated  and  transformed  by  the  course  of 
their  labours  and  sufferings  into  a  higher  style  of  character.  It 
does  not  therefore  by  any  means  follow,  that  the  instrumentality 
em})loyed  in  pro])agating  the  Cios])el  in  heathen  lands,  should 
reflect  the  defectiveness,  the  schismatic  character,  or  the  relaxed 
tone  which  t(M>  much  characterize  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
home.  'Phe  fact,  indeed,  is  otherwise.  And  therefore,  how’  im¬ 
perative  st)ever  the  necessity  that  Cliristians  should,  in  the  view 
of  the  mighty  enterprizc  opening  upon  them,  be  turning  their 
serious  aiul  prayerful  attention  to  the  sources  of  their  disunion 
and  weakness,  it  cannot  Ik'  proper  that  they  should  suspend  their 
exertions  till  they  have  effected  the  desired  reformation.  Had 
this  principle  been  acted  upon,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  missionary 
exertion  would  ever  have  been  attempted  to  the  present  moment, 
and  we  should  have  l)een  further  removed  from  internal  union  and 
}nirity  than  we  are. 

On  the  contrary,  we  Indieve  the  axiom  to  be  a  sound  one; 
that  ‘  the  only  way  to  retain  (.'hristianity  is  to  diffuse  it.’  The 
Missionary  agitation  has  done  more  towards  reforming,  and 
reviving,  and  re-uniting  the  Church  than  the  controversies  of  cen¬ 
turies.  'Phe  stagnant  antinomianism  into  which  the  waters  of 
life  had  as  it  were  subsided  in  many  places,  has  felt  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  Missionary  spirit.  The  tone  of  health  has  been 
recovered  by  the  exertion  of  dormant  energy.  Not  only  is  the 
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diurcli  more  visibly  one  in  the  ^reat  Missionary  enterprise,  car¬ 
ried  on  lliouj^h  it  be  by  distinct  yet  concurrent  agencies,  than 
under  any  other  as|K'ct ;  but  any  approximation  to  actual  union 
that  has  been  made,  has  been  the  circct  of  the  re-action  of  the 
newly  awakened  zeal  to  extend  the  triuinplis  of  tlie  (ios|>el.  In 
like  manner,  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Jlible 
and  to  llihlical  criticism,  which,  combined  with  the  increasing  dis- 
|M»sition  to  defer  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  Uule  of  Faith 
and  Judge  of  (Controversy,  has  already  pr4»duceil  the  happiest 
results.  Experience  would  therefore  lead  us  to  helieve,  that  the 
internal  reformation  of  the  Churcli,  or  the  improvement  of  our 
home  (Christianity,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  almost  involuntary 
conse(}ucnce  of  the  efforts  to  propagate  the  (’hristian  faith,  than 
to  precede  them.  Political  wisdom  might  dictate  the  latter  as 
the  more  rational  and  feasible  course  ;  but  human  nature  forbids 
it,  and  the  ways  of  God  are,  in  this  instance,  above  the  ways  of 
man.  'fhe  first  Ueformation  failed  and  sto])})cd  short,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  wanted  the  vital  spirit  of  self-propagation,  and  had  no 
sooner  established  itself,  than  it  entered  into  a  com])roinise  with 
the  powers  of  this  world,  which  arrested  its  jmogress.  The 
Protestant  Church,  at  first  stationary,  soon  became  retrograde; 
and  internal  contentions  and  disputations  absorl)ed  the  energies 
which  ought  to  have  been  turned  against  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness.  The  second  Ueformation  has  for  its  peculiar  characteristic 
the  Missionary  s))irit;  and  as  this  is  maintained  or  suffered  to 
decay,  will  he  its  progress  or  retrogression.  ‘  In  the  bosom  of  the 
‘  (Church,’  ohserves  our  Author,  ‘  rests  the  hope  of  the  conversion 
‘of the  world.’  This  is  true;  and  on  her  fulfilling  her  duty  to 
the  world,  rests  the  hope  of  tlie  reformation  of  the  ( church. 

Is  it  then  fact,  that  an  unlooked-for  course  of  events  has  dissi¬ 
pated  the  hapj)y  presages  which,  a  few  years  ago,  indicated  the 
approach  of  peace  and  union  \Vc  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  The  events  which  have  happened,  the  ‘  vehement 
‘excitement’  that  has  been  given  to  certain  sentiments,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  |K)litical  agitation  of  the  times,  we  conscientiously 
InTievc  to  have  “  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the 
(iospel,”  and,  eventually,  of  the  peace  and  union  to  which  they 
might  seem  adverse.  And  our  reasons  for  thinking  so,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  the  events  themselves  must  be  viewed  by  every  friend  to 
religious  liberty  as  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  ('hristian  truth, 
file  three  great  events  in  our  domestic  history  which  have  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  all  the  political  excitement,  are,  the  so 
called  ("atholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform  Rill,  and  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  West  India  Slavery.  On  each  of  these  three  great 
‘picsiioiis,  the  mcmlKTs  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Dissenters 
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were  tor  ibe  most  part  mutually  opposed.  Whatever  mi^ht  he 
said  lor  or  against  the  |K)litical  expediency  of  admitting  Homan 
CatholicM  into  the  legislature,  it  cannot  l>e  denied,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  advocated  hy  Pr4)testant  Pissenters  simply  on  the  ground, 
of  tlhjse  principles  of  religious  lilK'rty  for  which  they  have  always 
contended  ;  and  they  viewed  the  Imxoi  to  their  Homan  Catholic  fel- 
low-suhjt'cts  as  an  act  of  political  justice  similar  to  that  which  had, 
just  iH'fore,  relieved  themselves  from  the  Sacramental  Test.  The 
evangelical  clergy  were,  with  few  exceptions,  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  relief  of  the  Homan  C'atholics,  as  they  had  looked  with 
ftTlings  of  jealousy  on  the  rejx'al  of  the  'I'est ;  and  ujH)n  this 
tK'casion,  they  were  led  to  cling  closer  to  the  Estahlishment,  and 
to  draw  off  t<i  a  more  cautious  distance  from  the  alK'ttors  of  the 
grand  heresy  of  Heligious  Liberty.  Such  we  believe  to  he  the 
origin  (»f  the  political  feud  between  the  (diurch  of  England  men 
and  the  evangelical  Dissenters,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  jealousies.  'I’he  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Hobert 
IV'cl,  by  whom  that  measure  was  carried,  have  been  forgiven  by 
their  party  and  the  C’hurch.  'I'lic  Dissenters,  who  were  merely 
favourable  to  the  measure  on  the  broad  ground  of  principle,  never 
will  Ik*. 

The  Heform  Hill  followed ;  and  it  w  ill  be  recollected  that, 
upon  that  occasion,  the  clergy  generally  shewed  themselves  busy 
politicians,  taking  part  with  the  timid  or  interested  opponents  of 
all  reform  in  the  representation,  as  if  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  had 
l)cen  the  very  outworks  of  the  Establishment ;  and  one  noble 
Lord  (Wynford)  opposed  the  Hill  because,  as  he  predicted,  it 
would  give  increased  power  to  the  Dissenters  and  Alnditionists, 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  \Vest  India  interest  as  the  consc- 
cpience  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  passing  of  the  Heform 
Hill  w  as  represented  by  the  Tories  as  the  triumph  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ers  ;  and  a  measure  in  which  all  good  men  ought  to  have  con- 
citrriHl  ujKm  moral  grounds,  was  thus  the  occasion  of  still  further 
indaming  our  ecclesiastical  discord.  The  emancipation  of  the 
West  India  slaves  was,  as  Lord  Wynford  predicted,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  blow’  given  to  Oligarchical  corruption  ;  and  what  was 
the  ])art  taken  by  the  church  during  the  agitation  of  that  great 
measure  ?  The  Dissenters  of  England  w  ere  as  one  man  ;  and  it 
was  said,  that  by  their  moral  force  chicHy  the  Abolition  Act  was 
carried.  Perhaps  they  did  not  fully  deserve  this  compliment. 
Hut  it  was  most  unfortunate,  that  even  the  evangelical  clergy 
were  far  from  l>eing  universally  zealous  and  cordial  in  the  Abo¬ 
lition  cause ;  and  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  adverse  to  it 
'I  he  truth  is,  that  the  C  hurch  of  England  was  a  slave-holder, 
while  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation  was  identified  with  Dis- 
.senting  Missions  in  the  West  India  islands.  For  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  band  of  sclf-dcnving  and 
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pt'rsrcutcd  IVlissionaries,  and,  next  to  them,  to  the  ('olonial 
(’hurch-Unionists  who  waged  war  against  them.  The  pious 
clergy  now  iinfeignedly  rej(»ice,  we  makejio  douht,  in  the  passing 
of  the  Al)olition  Act ;  but  we  fear  that  they  have  never  forgiven 
the  Dissenters  for  l)eing  so  greatly  instrumental  in  accomplish- 
ing  it.  .  .  .  • 

These  three  occasions  of  |K)1itical  excitement,  then,  we  say,  in¬ 
volving  as  they  did  the  trium])h  of  the  principles  of  justice,  free¬ 
dom,  and  humanity,  cannot  but  l>e  aus])icioua  to  the  cause  of 
('hristian  truth  ;  tlie  last  l>oing  immediately  contributory  to  its 
advancement.  Nor  are  Dissenters  respmsilde  for  the  accidental 
excitement  and  party  op}H)sition  which  attcndctl  the  progress  ol‘ 
these  measures. 

lUit  we  now  come  to  consider  the  pehding  subjects  of  conten¬ 
tion, — tlic  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  seek  the  redress,  and 
the  question  relating  to  what  is  called  the  Voluntary  Principle. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  agitation  of  these  topics  has  tended 
still  further  to  alarm  and  to  alienate  from  the  Dissenters  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy.  Yet  arc  the  Dissenters  blameworthy, 
that  they  sought  from  the  justice  of  a  reformed  Parliament,  relief 
fmm  grievances  w  hich  have  long  been  the  source  of  so  much 
vexation  and  evil?  How  new  soever  the  subjects  of  complaint  to 
the  majority  of  Church  of  England  men,  they  formed  part  of  a 
system  under  which  the  Dissenters  had  long  been  patiently,  but 
not  insensibly  or  contentedly  suffering.  Marriage  Pills  had  been 
rc|>eatedly  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
having  for  their  object  to  give  relief  to  those  who  conscientiously 
objected  against  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  de¬ 
fective  registration  of  births  had  become  a  growing  national  evil, 
aflixting  churchmen  equally  with  Dissenters;  the  former  l)cing 
often  interested  in  suits  which  required  the  production  of  legal 
evidence  of  births,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  having  refused  to 
recognize  as  such  the  Dissenters’  registries.  The  vexatious  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Burial  had  been  repeatedly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  Sir  John 
Nicholls’s  memorable  decision  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  gave  at 
once  publicity  and  partial  redress  to  an  intolerable  grievance. 
Against  the  imposition  of  Church  Rates,  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  never  ceased  to  protest ;  and  if  other  classes  of  Dissenters 
had  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  long  established  practice,  it  must 
he  recollected  that,  till  of  late  years,  these  rates  had  not  become 
so  considerable  in  amount  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  principle 
they  involve ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  principle  was  mooted,  that 
the  Dissenters  generally  felt  called  upon  to  make  an  open  stand 
against  the  exaction.  Nor  were  they  the  foremost  to  complain  of 
Inc  enormous  burdens  thrown  u^wn  parishes  by  the  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Church-building  Commis- 
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hioncrti.  'Fhe  question  relating  to  admission  to  the  l^niversiiic? 
was  also  of  no  recent  date ;  hut  the  refusal  of  a  charter  to  the 
i^ondon  I'niversity  was  unquestionahly  the  occasion  of  its  l^eing 
made  a  more  |)rominent  subject  of  complaint,  as  it  aggravated  the 
tlagrant  injustice  of  the  exclusive  system.  That  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  entitled  to  s«>me  redress  in  these  matters,  is  now 
ailmitted  even  hv  C'onservative  politicians;  and  it  reflects  no 
honour  u|H)n  the  evangelical  memlnTs  of  the  Kstahlishment,  that 
they  should,  for  the  most  part,  have  met  with  unkind  opposition 
or  flippant  ridicule  the  claims  of  their  fellow  subjects  of  other 
communions.  I'he  cry  was  raised  in  certain  quarters,  that  the 
religious  Dissenters  were  lH*coming  too  ])olitical,  were  assuming  a 
|H»litical  attitude  :  the  fact  lK*ing,  that  they  had  only  become, 
from  prevituis  causes,  the  obji^cts  of  an  intense  jKilitical  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  churchmen. 

That  intense  political  jealousy  had  for  its  real  basis,  the  sup- 
|H>rt  given  by  Dissenters  to  the  Whig  Government.  So  com¬ 
pletely  have  ]>olitics  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  other  grounds 
of  uni4»n  or  disunion  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  that  a  'I'ory  Dissenter,  how  extreme  soever  his  Dis¬ 
senterism,  is  smiled  upon  by  the  Church,  and  shaken  hands  with 
as  a  brother ;  w  hile  one  of  o])posite  p(»litics,  all>eit  more  nearly 
allii*il  in  his  ecclesiastical  o]>inions  and  predilections,  of  catholic 
spirit  and  saintly  piety,  is  shunned  as  an  enemy.  Hut  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this.  An  Establishment  of  necessity  generates 
this  feeling  towanls  all  who  dissent  from  it.  In  tlie  days  of 
Eortl  C'hathain,  Dissenters  were  reproached  as  men  of  close  ara- 
l)ition ;  during  the  American  war,  they  shared  with  the  best  men 
in  the  t*ountry,  in  the  reproach  of  seditious  disaffection ;  next, 
they  were  stigmatizixl  as  Hejuiblicans ;  and  now  as  liadicals. 
V'nemies  of  Ciesar,  under  some  term  of  reproach  or  other,  those 
must  always  expect  to  be  deemed,  who  resist  the  theocratic  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  dominant  priestluHnl.  Formerly,  the  Dissenters 
were  reproaclunl  with  Ix'ing  in  o])position  to  the  Government: 
now,  their  crime,  and  it  is  deemed  a  greater  one,  is  their  being 
loi>  well  affected  towanls  the  Powers  that  be.  They  are  repre- 
sciUihI  as  having  suddenly  become  more  political  in  their  spirit, 
Ix'cause  they  occupy  a  more  advantageous  ]K>sition  relative  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  Executive.  Hence  the  ^  (frent  change''  to 
which  our  Author  refers  as  having  taken  place  ‘in  the  relative 

}x)sition  and  the  recipn>cal  feelings  of  the  religious  parties  that 
‘  divide  the  country."  ^Ve  must  reganl  it  as  an  auspicious 
changi';  one  that,  it  not  immediately  promotive  of  peace  and 
union,  tends  to  the  advancement  of  those  principles  u|>on  which  a 
solid  union  must  n'st. 

It  was  im|>ossible  that  religious  parties  could  long  remain  in 
the  state  ot  n])parcnt  coalescence  into  which  they  might  seem  to 
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lie  bnniglit.  The  enormous  growth  of  high-ehurch  principles 
among  the  evangelical  clergy,  inflamed  by  an  epidemic  fanaticism, 
was  rendering  all  union  l>etween  ('hurchmcn  and  Dissenters  daily 
more  and  more  diflicult  and  precarious.  On  various  pretences,- 
there  was  a  drawing  back  from  all  ecclesiastical  fellowship  w'ith 
the  Dissenters,  on  the  part,  not  so  much  of  those  who  had  once 
cordially  united  in  plans  of  co-operation,  and  in  the  assertion  of 
catholic  principles,  as  in  the  younger  clergy,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  educational  bigotry  fostered  at  college,  is  always  most  rife. 
These  circumstances  were  bringing  on  a  conflict  of  principles,  to 
which  p4)litical  events  have  only  furnished  an  occasion.  There 
was  a  needs-be  that  it  should  take  place ;  and  how  much  soever 
we  may  deplore  the  necessity,  we  have  no  fears  as  to  the  benefleial 
result. 

The  effect  has  already  l>een  benefleial.  The  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  Ivstablishment,  brought  more  distinctly  into  light,  have 
been  discovered  to  be  alike  fallacious  and  hostile  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  society.  The  unrcformahle  character  of  the  system  to 
which  the  clergy  are  so  blindly  attached,  is  forcing  itself  upon 
general  conviction.  The  Church  as  an  order,  and  the  State  as 
resting  upon  re])resentative  government,  arc  in  permanent  col¬ 
lision  ;  and  it  begins  to  be  seen  that  the  ecclesiastical  feudalism, 
a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  is  incompatible  with* the  genius  of  our 
free  constitutions.  Those  parties  who  are  op])08ed  to  all  violent 
changes,  and  who  class  as  moderate  Conservatives,  are  now  found 
giving  up  as  untenable,  the  maxims  of  legislative  intolerance  upon 
which  the  Establishment  itself  is  based ;  and  an  immense  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  limits  of  civil  government.  Finally,  the  injustice  of 
compulsory  enactments  in  sup|K)rt  of  a  particular  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  system,  as 
realized  not  only  among  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
sentersj  but  to  a  great  extent  within  the  Establishment  itself,  as 
well  as  in  the  immense  apparatus  of  our  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions,  arc  every  day  becoming  more  generally  re¬ 
cognised. 

In  the  mean  time,  amid  all  this  political  excitement  and  con¬ 
flict,  the  spirit  of  piety  among  the  Dissenters,  we  confidently 
assert,  has  suffered -neither  deterioration  nor  abatement.  If  the 
contrary  he  affirmed,  we  ask  for  the  proof.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  a 
decline  of  zeal  in  the  Missionary  cause, — in  a  relaxation  of  effort 
to  promote  the  spread  of  evangelical  truth, — in  a  lower  tone  or 
more  secular  spirit  manifested  at  our  religious  meetings, — in  any 
symptoms  of  decay  or  declension  from  the  faith  in  our  churches  ? 
'fhe  reverse  of  all  this  we  l)elieve  to  be  the  fact  *.  The  truth  is, 

*  Tluit  many  of  our  institutions,  even  those  which  arc  best  sup- 
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that  all  this  ilfvclopmciit  of  public  spirit,  which  is  deprecated 
under  the  name  of  |K)litical  ambition,  or  party  *cal,  is  strictly  con¬ 
genial  with  those  princinles  of  enlarged  philanthropy  and  vo. 
luntary  liberality  to  whicli  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
atlverse.  The  spirit  w  hich  is  seeking  reform  in  our  domestic  in- 
hUtutions,  has  abolished  slavery.  That  same  spirit  which  is  re- 
sihting  ecclesiastical  im^msition  at  home,  is,  in  the  language  of 
our  Author,  ‘  w  iih  a  costly  zeal,  diffusing  lil)erty,  and  civilization, 

‘  and  truth  over  the  world."  'J'hat  same  voluntary  principle 
which  is  wrestling  with  the  despotism,  the  extortion,  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  a  si'cular  Kstablishment,  is  proving  itself  to  be  ‘  the 
‘  only  engine  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  the  vast  en- 
‘  tenirises  of  charity."  The  politicid  spirit  of  the  Dissenters  is 
fell  from  moral  sources.  At  tlie  moment  of  the  highest  party  ex¬ 
citement,  the  question  of  the  alwlition  of  slavery  outweighed, 
with  them,  every  other ;  and  at  this  very  moment,  we  venture 
fearlessly  to  assert,  that  marriage-bills,  church-rates,  and  every 
grievance  affecting  the  civil  interests  of  the  Dissenters,  would  be 
treated  as  matters  wholly  subordinate  and  comparatively  trivial, 
if  any  attem])t  were  made  to  interfere  with  IVIisvsionary  o|>erations 
abroad,  or  the  unrestricted  preaching  of  the  Ciospel  at  home. 

( >n  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  religious 
zeal  tends  to  keep  alive  public  spirit.  ‘  Religion ",  as  Rurke  re¬ 
marked  of  the  New  England  colonists,  ‘  always  a  principle  of 
‘  energy,  is  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit."  And  an  American 
Writer  has  remarkcHl,  that  ‘  the  foreign  Missionary  enteqmse  is 
‘  just  such  an  object  as  is  suited  to  impart  tone,  and  vigour,  and 
‘  strength  to  that  morality  which  is  necessary  to  give  conqdetc 
‘  success  to  our  free  institutions."  The  remark  is  not  less  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  own  country,  that  the  tone  of  morality  and  piety 
is  clcvateil  l)y  the  reflex  moral  influence  which  this  object  exerts 
u|Hm  our  churches.  ‘  The  Christian  community,"  it  is  added, 

‘  needs  just  such  an  object  as  the  foreign  missionary  work  as  z 
‘  means  of  self-preservation.  If  our  country  is  ever  saveil  from 
the  pi>llutions  of  infidelity,  and  the  withering  blasts  of  Popeiys 
‘  it  is  to  Ix'  done  by  that  spirit  of  enlarged  benevolence  that 
secketh  not  her  own "", — that  spirit  which  aims  at  nothing 
‘  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ."* 

A  ptTson  must  he  blind  to  the  true  aspect  of  the  times,  who 

piirted,  require  and  deserve  to  be  more  liberally  and  zealously  upheld, 
we  do  not  deny  ;  l>ut  the  only  two  Societies,  to  the  best  of  our  kiiow’- 
h*ilge,  among  the  Dissenters,  whicli  have  failed  to  obtain  general  and 
etftvtivc  supjH>rt,  are,  the  Sixicty  for  Promoting  Kcclcsiastical  Kuow- 
letlgt',  and  the  \'oliintary  Church  Sixicty. 

•  Literary  and  ThcolI>gical  Review.  ‘[Xcw  York.]  No.  I.  p.  UR- 
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confounils  the  prcRcnt  eager  contest  for  practical  objects  with 
the  logomacliics  of  other  days.  The  age  of  disputation  has 
jussed  away,  and  the  trivial  subjects  of  polemic  wrangling  are 
more  justly  estimated.  If  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists 
>»cre  not  separated  by  the  degrading  distinctions  of  ])olitical 
caste,  the  ecclesiastical  schism  of  Protestantism  would  soon  be 
healed.  To  set  about  reconciling  the  contending  parties  in  their 
present  political  predicament,  were  an  enterprise  as  hopeless 
to  reason  down  the  prejudices  which  keep  apart  the  haughty 
Hrahinin  from  the  Soodra.  The  Church  of  Christ  never  can 
be  one,  while  an  aristocratic  sectarianism  exalts  itself  on  the 
ground  of  a  State  monopoly,  and  spurns  at  communion  with  all 
other  ])ortion8  of  the  Christian  body.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Author  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  with  either  party  in  his  last 
ill-digested  and  incongruous  work.  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  gave  deserved  offence,  and  wrought  only  mischief. 
Setting  out  with  the  fidlacious  notion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  and  of  Christianity  itself,  we  ought  supremely  to  desire 
and  promote  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  that  is,  the  restored 
ascendancy  of  a  sacerdotal  order ;  he,  tow'ards  the  close  of  the 
same  volume,  thus  correctly  and  clorjucntly  describes  the  extant 
spirit  of  the  Establishment,  as  manifested  by  the  clergy  of  the 
])resevt  day,  and  not  obscurely  predicts  the  issue  of  the  course 
they  arc  so  madly  pursuing. 

*  None  who  arc  accustomed  to  think,  and  are  acquainted  with  his¬ 
tory,  can  need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that,  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  uf  the  British  empire,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion  iu 
this  and  other  countries,  a  Church  which  professes  and  retains,  or 
which  does  not  utterly  throw  off,  the  insufferable  and  preposterous 
ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  Reformers,  can  have  any  other  fate 
than  that  of  working  itself  on  to  worse  and  w'orse  ground,  and  of  l>c- 
coming,  every  year  and  day,  feebler  and  more  obnoxious.  Neither 
statutes,  nor  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  the  favour  of  kings, — 
no,  nor  the  power  of  Heaven  itself,  can  prevent  the  decay  and  fall  of  a 
Church  that,  in  the  present  day,  advances  as  its  preliminaries,  maxims 
essentially  despotic.  Whatever  communion  or  corporation,  within  the 
Uisoin  of  a  free  country,  takes  its  stand  upon  sectarian  ground,  al- 
.  though  now  it  may  be  the  largest,  the  most  opulent,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  sects,  will  never  be  more  or  other  than 
a  sect ;  and  almost  certainly  will  go  on  narrowing  its  circle,  until  it 
has  become  as  inconsiderable  as  any  of  its  comjietitors ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  inconsiderable  of  all.  Sects  may  be  sectarian,  and  yet,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  may  thrive  ;  but  to  a ‘National  Church  sectarianism  must 
be  fatal.  At  a  time  when  the  free  discussion. of  all  opinions,  and  the 
agitation  of  all  interests,  tends  to  bring  every  thing  to  find  its  real 
level,  a  sectarian  National  Church  must  suffer  vastly  more  in  the 
collision  of  parties,  than  any  other  party  can  do.  Other  bodies  may 
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have  something  to  ho|M;  for  and  to  gain,  but  the  Kstublished  party 
has  every  thing  to  fear  and  to  lose. 

*  Kvery  unin  of  sense  and  right  fwling,  ulio  cares  for  the  Kstablished 
Churcli,  and  desires  its  welfare,  must  be  penetrated  with  sorrow  and 
humiliation  in  hearing  the  insufferable  language  and  doctrines  of  the 
times  of  ('harles  11.  re|>eated,  up  to  the  prest'iU  hour,  by  certain  of  the 
clergy.  It  is  more  than  can  well  be  exj>ected  from  human  nature,  that 
the  Oissenters  should  listen  to  this  outragmis  bigotry  in  magnanimous 
silence.  On  the  contniry,  it  exasperates,  not  merely  the  intemperate 
and  factious,  but  the  nuKlerate  and  resjwctable.  J)<»es  the  Church 
then  think  herself  so  strong,  that  she  mav  in  safety  insult  and  revile 
some  millions  of  the  |HH»ple  ;  and  not  the  least  intelligent  or  powerful 
)N>rtion  of  them  }  This  is  an  illusion  not  unlikely  to  l)e  dissipated. 
Hut  where  is  the  Christian  temper  of  a  Church  that  deals  in,  or  that 
unthenticates  calumnies  and  curses.  Or  where  is  episcopal  authority 
that  dm's  not  visit  the  offenders  with  grave  and  public  rebukes) 
('lergymen  may  know  what  will  suit  the  taste  and  temper  of  their 
order  ;  !)Ut  they  do  not  always  know,  or  apj)ear  know,  the  taste, 
tem|H*r,  and  tacit  sentiments  of  the  laity.* — Spiritual  Despotism, 
j>p.  :u{4— :U)r» ;  umj. 
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Kpiscopal  autliority,  far  from  visiting  the  profligate  offenders 
with  ))ublic  rebukes,  luus  Ireen  employed  to  abet  and  countenance 
them.  A  striking  vcrilication  of  the  Author's  last  observation 
was  sup})lied  by  Mr.  Charles  Lushington's  calm  and  gentle  rgnion- 
stranee  with  the  ])relate  who  In^stowed  the  wliole  weight  of  hh 
episeo]»al  sanction  upon  the  infuriated  ribaldry  of  (iathercole,  but 
to  which  his  Lordshi])  had  neither  the  good-toeling  nor  politeness 
to  vouchs.ife  a  reply.  Vet  it  is  to  such  hands  that  measures  of 
Church  Reform  are  entrusted,  that  are  to  conciliate  the  nation  to 
an  Kstablishinent  sinking  under  the  weight  of  its  own  abuses! 
*rhe  Kccicsiastical  Hills  now  before  Parliament  show  what  may 
Ik*  expected  from  such  a  (juarter.  Now  such  being  the  actual 
spirit  of  the  C'hurch  political,  which  has  never,  ‘  since  the  age  of 
*  its  foundation,'  our  Author  being  witness,  ‘  done  or  said  any 
‘  thing  to  disengage  herself  from  the  theoretic  errors  of  her 
‘  }H)lity,'  or  U*  clear  herself  from  ‘  the  obloquies  and  suspicions 
‘  that  attach  to  her  history,' — so  that,  ‘  for  aught  the  nation 
‘  knows  or  can  In?  sure  of,  the  Church,  circumstances  favouring, 

‘  would  say  again  w  hat  once  slie  said,  and  do  again  what  once  she 
‘  did,' — w  e  ask,  whether  this  is  a  time  for  any  one  who  seeks  to 
])roinote  the  cause  of  truth,  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  bolstering 
up  the  Kstablishment  by  an  attack  upon  Dissenting  institutions? 
\N  (»uld  not  the  ]mssage  we  have  cited,  furnish  tlie  fullest  justifica¬ 
tion  of  an  uncompromising  warfare  against  an  Institution  founded 
on  the  insutlerable  and  pre|K>sterous  ecclesiastical  ])rinciplesof  the 
Reformers,  ami  upheld  in  the  spirit  of  haughty  intolerance? 
Ves,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  the  friends  of 
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rt  lijjious  lil>crty,  of  Scriptural  cilucntiou,  and  of  Missionary  o^io- 
raiions  are  now  cngaf^cd  with  the  Protestant  Pa])acy.  It  is  a 
moral  conHict,  hut  one  that  must  be  fought  out,  not  in  the  pages 
of  controversy,  hut  in  the  actual  arena  of  social  exertion,  "Fhere 
is  no  esca])e  from  it ;  and  neutrality  is,  in  this  cause,  treachery. 
\o  concession  will  he  extorted  from  the  Kstablishmcnt,  but  by 
force,  and  |)eace  can  be  won  only  by  conquest.  Our  quarreUis 
not  with  the  C’hurch,  which  is  in  captivity  to  the  Establishment, 
hut  with  an  Anti-C'hristian  |M)litical  system. 

We  could  not  refrain  from  entering  thus  largely  into  the  topies 
glanced  at  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  volume ;  and  we  cannot 
hut  ex})ress  our  regret  that  a  writer  ca])ablc  of  so  eftectively 
serving  the  public  interests  of  the  Church  at  tlie  present  crisis, 
i  should  have  neutralised  his  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  with  both 
parlies,  by  the  ambiguous  character  he  has  assumetl.  The  un¬ 
dertaking  upon  which  he  had  entered,  did  not  require  him  to  break 
off  from  his  historical  researches  ‘  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
‘  gress  of  the  fatal  errors  that  have  obscured  our  holy  religion,' 
in  order  to  put  forth  a  semi-political  diatril)c  on  ‘  the  present 
‘  crisis  of  ('hurch  power.’  According  to  his  original  plan,  (as 
announced  in  the  Preface  to  “  Fanaticism  ”,)  “  Sujierstition  ”  was 
to  have  been  the  next  topic ;  and  two  other  subjects  were  men¬ 
tioned,  as  included  in  the  series;  namely,  “  Corruption  of  Morals”, 
and  ‘‘  Scepticism  In  treating  each  of  these  sejiarately,  it  would 
have  been  inevitable,  liowever,  that  he  should  take  his  reader 
repeatedly  over  the  same  ground  ;  and  all  his  stores  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  graphic  powers  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
preclude  a  sense  of  weariness  and  satiety.  VVe  cannot  but  wish, 
therefore,  that,  instead  of  giving  us  tlic  natural  history  of  each 
particular  form  or  phase  of  error,  he  had  concentrated  his  ample 
resources  upon  the  illustration  of  a  particular  period  of  (.’hurch 
history  in  its  entire  features;  or,  if  the  severe  style  of  history 
had  not  admitted  of  the  play  of  imagination  and  the  superb  rhe¬ 
toric  in  which  he  loves  to  indulge,  that  he  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  biographical  memoirs,  and  presented  to  us,  in  series,  the  life 
and  times  of  the  men  of  whom  he  has,  with  so  masterly  a  hand, 
traced  the  portrait, — the  Cappadocian  Primate, — the  learned, 
dogmatic  Monk  of  Bethlehem, — Chrysostom,  Augustine,  or  Ber¬ 
nard.  The  Church  at  large,  and  the  literary  public,  would  have 
appreciated  the  Author's  labours  in  this  neglected  department ; 
and  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  embroil  himself  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  political  character.  In  the  volumes  on  Fanaticism 
and  Despotism,  there  are  rich  materials,  which  we  could  earnestly 
^ish  to  see  remoulded  into  a  shape  better  adapted  to  occupy  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature.  But  w  e  now  turn  with  renewed 
pleasure  to  the  volume  before  us. 
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What  is  wanliHl  to  re-invi*^orate  liviii!?  Christianity,  hiu  ut 
hi’ijrhUMi  ami  Ktrcnjfthcn  in  tlic  mind  of  the  ludievcr  a  sense  of 
things  unseen,  and  an  cx]H'Ctation  of  the  judgement  to  come,  8o 
as  to  make  the  future  constantly  pre])onderate  over  the  ])rrsem, 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  active  engagements  and  ])ursuits?'  Now, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  impression  on  our  own  minds,  this  high 
moral  pur|)ose  the  intjuiries  to  whieh  we  are  here  invited  arc  pre- 
i‘minently  adapted  to  promote.  Ihc  physical  theory  of  the  future 
life,  which  the  Author  modestly  propounds  as  a  sim])lc  hypo* 
thesis,  is,  in  the  first  ])lace,  if  not  a  formal  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  the  materialist,  at  least  a  counterbalancing  force  of 
reasoning,  the  argument  from  analogy  l)eing  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  hare  j)resumption  upon  which  materialism  founds  itself.  Man? 
persons,  however,  who  are  not  materialists,  and  who,  if  called 
u}H>n  for  their  opinion,  would  assert  their  belief  in  the  separate 
existence  of  the  conscious  sj)irit, — are  led  by  their  hahita  of 
thinkhi^^  as  Lonl  Hrougham  has  remarked,  to  ‘  consider  matter 
‘  as  the  only  certain  existence.'  'They  have  ‘  no  firm,  definite, 
‘  abiding,  ])recise  idea  of  any  other  existence,  respecting  which 

they  can  reason  and  sjreculate.'  Now  effective  Irelief  is  a  habit 
of  thinking ;  and  even  certain  truths  influence  us  only  so  far  a$ 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  our  minds  by  habitual  con¬ 
sideration.  'The  ideas  which  even  religious  minds  entertain  of 
the  future  life  are  too  much  of  that  dreamy,  indefinite,  floating 
kind,  which  result  from  the  habits  of  thinking  induced  by  con¬ 
verse  with  material  objects.  Now  upon  these  prejudices  the 
presimt  W  ork  makes  a  strong  and  salutary  assault,  startling  us 
out  of  a  languid  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  another  life,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  certainty  of  our  conscious  survival  of  the  present  trans¬ 
itory  mode  of  existence  to  bear  upon  the  reason  as  a  realizable 
fact.  Hut  let  our  Author  himself  explain  and  vindicate  his 
design. 

‘  In  advancing  the  conjectures  which  in  the  present  Work  he  has 
ha7ard<Hl,  the  Author  has  briefly  stated  some  of  those  suppositions  he 
has  iH'en  aecnstoined  tt>  entertain,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  the 
very  view  of  catching  every  faint  indication  of  things  unseen,  and  that 
often  are  of  a  kind  so  obscure  as  to  escape  notice  entirely*  except  whei 
the  mind  is  quickened,  in  an  unusual  manner,  by  the  incitement  of 
S4mie  gi'iierul  and  consistent  conception  of  the  unseen  economy.  No 
sound  mind  is  seduced  from  its  sobriety  longer  than  a  few  minutes  b? 
any  such  conception,  liow  plausible  soever  it  may  seem.  But,  although 
not  iK'guileil,  the  mind  may  he  substantially  aided  by  thus  entertain¬ 
ing  an  hyjH>thesis,  I^'t,  for  example,  some  one  such  theory  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  digested,  and  the  mind  filled  with  it ;  let  it  be  compared  with 
whatever  we  kiuov  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  whether  by  analog? 
or  observation  ;  and  then  let  the  entire  chain  of  Scripture  evidence* 
critically  examim  d,  he  gone  over,  w  ith  a  view  to  this  particular  sup- 
|H>sition.  I  he  ciuisequencc  will  l)e,  perhaps,  its  absolute  rejection;  or 
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jK»rh;ip'i,  it  may  so  adjust  itHrIf  with  8]MH*ial  poiiita  of  the  ovidcnce  as 
to  toriiid  ilR  total  rejection,  and  so  as  may  load  to  its  lioin;'  hold  in 
rt‘MTVO,  to  1)0  coin|)arod  with  the  rosnlts  of  inquiries  conductetl  on 
sonu*  other  principle. 

‘  Hut  are  such  inquiries  altogether  idle,  futile,  and  vain  ?  Will 
tlioso  venture  to  say  s(»,  who  entertain  a  due  reverence  for  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  wlio  l)eliove  that  every  sepanite  ])ortion  of  it  is  placed 
where  it  is  found  with  a  s|>ecitic  intention,  and  ft»r  an  important  end  ? 
U*t  it  rather  he  Indieved  as  ^iroliahle,  that,  if  onr  Christianity  is  to 
recoinniend  itself  more  extensively  than  hitherto  it  has  done,  to  man¬ 
kind  at  large,  it  will  be,  in  part,  by  our  obtaining  some  more  cnlargiKl 
conceptions  of  the  great  spiritual  economy ;  conceptions  such  as  may 
impart  the  force  and  vividness  of  reality  to  our  faith  in  things  un- 
^♦‘en.’ — pp.  310,  311. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume,  we  find  tlic  following  correct 
explanation  of  the  legitimate  use  of  hy|K>thetical  speculations, 
such  as  those  upon  which  the  Author  has  ventured. 

*  In  this  place  again,  the  Author  must  urge  the  reader  to  liear  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind,  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  legitimate  uses  of 
hypothesis  in  philosophical  pursuits.  An  hyjMithesis,  however  plan-* 
sible,  is  never  to  be  ranged  along  with  truths,  or  classe<l  with  things 
well  proved,  or  suffered  to  fill  a  vacuity  in  our  systems  until  it  may  lie 
ilisplact'd  by  a  better  theory  or  by  ascertained  facts.  This  was  the 
illusive  practice  of  the  ancient  theorists ;  but  it  is  now  explwled.  Hy¬ 
pothesis  is  a  prejmratioti  for  reasonings — a  preparation  which  shall 
save  time,  and  prevent  the  overlooking  of  any  facts  that  may  hereafter 
present  themselves,  and  which,  should  they  occur,  will  instantly  lie 
nottnl  and  turned  to  the  l)est  account,  as  tending  either  to  confirm  or 
to  exphsle  the  supposition  already  advanced.  To  use  a  familiar  illus¬ 
tration,  well-devised  hypotheses  are  labled  drawers,  always  ready  for 
the  reception  of  facts  fortuitously  presented.  In  those  branches  <»f 
science  which  are  open  to  experiment,  it  is  hypothesis  that  leads  the 
way  in  every  instance.’ — pp.  138,  199. 

It  is  tnic,  and  our  Author  is  fully  awake  to  the  consideration, 
that  Christianity  has  suffered  damage  from  vain  and  presump¬ 
tuous  intrusions  into  its  mysteries ;  and  such  intrusion  into  things 
not  seen,  at  the  impulse  of  a  carnal  mind,  is  especially  to  lie  de¬ 
precated,  ‘  if,  on  the  strength  of  even  the  most  reasonable  theory, 
‘  we  are  led  to  bring  into  question  a  particle  of  that  which  the 
‘  text  of  Scripture,  duly  interpreted,  requires  us  to  believe.’ 
Hut 

‘  it  may  also  be  injured,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  fatal,  although  mon* 
silent  manner,  by  a  cold  withdrawment  of  all  attention  and  all  cu¬ 
riosity  from  the  high  themes  of  meditation  which  it  involves.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  very  danger  to  which  our  religion  is  now  exposed  ;  nor  is  a 
too  t-igcr  regard  to  things  unseen  by  any  means  the  fault  of  our  times. 
Tliere  may  then  be  a  seasonablcness  in  the  endeavour  to  engage  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  tranquil  but  vivifying  anticipation  of  another  life ; 
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aiul  it  in  always  inu*,  that  a  tlislinct  and  familiar  conct*ption  of  it  muKt 
aid  iiH,  as  wi'll  in  n^sistinjj  tlio  seductions  of  the  present  life,  as  in  siu. 
tainiii^  its  pains  and  sorrows  ;  nor  d<K*s  all  the  help  we  can  obtain  of 
this  kind  always  prijve  emmjjh  to  ensure  a  due  repose  of  mind  amid 
the  apitatiii^  ulteriuitions  of  ho|H*  and  tear  that  attend  oiir  path. 

pp.  4. 

Such  iK'inj^  the  modest,  cautious  spirit  ot  investigation,  and 
such  the  ])ractical  design  which  the  Author  hrinjpi  to  his  high 
task,  the  pious  reader  has  nothin*^  to  fear  in  placing  himself  under 
his  guidance ;  and,  as  wc  have  already  intimated,  nothing  can  be 
more  admirable  than  the  ]dnlosoj)hical  sobriety  of  feeling  which 
|H’ryades  the  work,  even  in  those  ])arts  where  conjecture  touches 
the  nearest  upon  extravagance.  Hut  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  succinct  analysis  of  the  Theory  pro])osed  to  us. 

“  'rhere  is  a  spiritual  body  Christianity  requires  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  ‘  in  the  actual  survivance  of  our  personal  conscience  inu 
*  tHulieiL  and  the  ])er])etuity  of  our  sense  of  gotnl  and  evil,  and 
‘  our  continiu'd  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  un- 
‘  broken  recollection,  in  anotlier  life,  of  the  events  and  affections 
‘  of  the  present  state.'  The  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  pure 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  the  inspired  Writers  leave  untouched, 
'rhey  atlirm  no  abstruse  meta])hysical  doctrine  concerning  mind 
and  matter,  hut  the  simple  ])hysiological  fiiet,  that  there  are  two 
species  of  ('orporeifyy  destined  for  man  ;  ‘  the  first,  that  of  our 
‘  ])resent  animal  and  dissoluble  organization,  which  we  share,  in 
‘  all  its  conditions,  with  the  irrational,  sentient  tribes  around  us; 

‘  tlie  second,  a  future  s]>iritual  structure,  imperishable,  and  cn- 
‘  dowed  with  higher  powers  and  prerogatives.’  ^I’he  inquiry  pro¬ 
posed  resjH'cts  those  prerogatives  in  which  the  spiritual  body  shall 
excel  the  animal  Innly  ;  hut,  as  preliminary  to  this,  it  is  requisite 
to  understand  what  it  is  in  which  the  two  must  be  supposed  to 
agree. 

'rhe  necessary  conditions  of  cor]H>reity,  or  of  tlic  combination 
of  mind  and  matter,  are  the  subject  of  investigation  in  the  second 
cha])ter.  ()p])osed  as  is  the  Author’s  entire  theory  to  the  notion 
of  the  Materialist,  he  yet  deems  it  reasonable  to  6up|K)se,  that 
‘  the  nnit)n  with  matter,  or  the  coming  into  a  corporeal  state,  may 
‘  he,  in  fact,  not  a  degradation  to  mind,  but  the  very  means  of 
‘  its  quickening,  its  birth  into  the  world  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
‘  tion  ;  ’ — bringing  it  into  relationship  with  place y  which  is  a  pro- 
|>erty  of  matter, — with  motion,  and  with  that  of  which  motion  is 
the  measure, — time.  Moreover,  it  is  as  imbodied,  that  the  mind 
‘  comes  under  the  ]>otent  discipline  of  organic  pleasures  and 
‘  pains  ;  ’  and  that,  while  exposed  passively  to  the  properties  of 
the  material  world,  it  becomes  possessed  of  a  power  over  the  solid 
and  inert  masses  around  it.  To  its  coq>oreal  connexion  with  the 
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niaierial  world,' must  l>c  attrilmtcd  also  tlic  muid's  susci'iuilnlity 
of  tlio  mixed  emotions  of  the  chiss  calleil  imaginative,  and  of 
those  iiKHlilications  of  the  moral  sentiments  which  arise  from  our 
animal  desires.  Finally,  the  corjmreal  alliance  of  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter  is  conjectured  to  Ihj  ‘  the  means  of  so  detining  our  individu- 
*  ality  in  relation  to  others,  as  to  bring  minds  under  the  conditions 
‘  of  a  social  economy.’ 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  several  constituents  of  our  cor¬ 
poreal  existence,  in  order  to  ascertain  of  what  extensions  each 
faculty  may  be  susceptible,  the  Author  takes  u]),  in  the  first 
place,  the  least  intellectual  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  its 
|H)wer  to  originate  motion ;  and  he  contends  that  this  ]H)wer  is 
inherent  in  the  mind,  being  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  machinery. 

*  A  man  in  full  health  is  capable  of  far  greater  efforts  than  he  or¬ 
dinarily  permits  himself  to  make ;  and  when  this  habitual  restraint 
is  thrown  aside,  as  in  cases  of  sudden  peril,  or  of  delirium  and  mad- 
m'ss,  the  inherent  mechanical  force  of  mind  is  displayed,  and  it  is 
Mvn  that  one  lunatic  or  one  desperate  man  exerts  a  power  with  which 
five  or  six,  in  their  ordinary  st*nses,  can  hardly  coj>c.  This  wune 
force,  otherwise  applied,  would  be  enough,  and  much  more  than 
enough,  to  overcome  the  vis  inertive  and  the  gravitation  of  the  btnly, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  swiftest  of 
birds.'  p.  48. 

It  is  therefore  conceivable,  that  the  future  spiritual  body,  be¬ 
ing  of  indestructible  texture,  and  ‘  informed  tnroughout  by  the 
‘  energy  of  mind,’  shall  allow  of  locomotion  by  8im))lc  volition, 
as  readily  as  the  relative  motion  of  the  limbs  follows  it ;  and 
this,  whether  the  bodily  structure  be  subtile  and  ethereal  as  the 
magnetic  fluid,  or  dense  and  ]K)ndcrous  as  granite ;  since  the  one 
is  not  at  all  more  self-motive  than  the  other.  And  it  is  also  su])- 
|>osablc,  that  the  power  of  volition  over  the  chemical  affinities  of 
matter,  as  well  as  that  which  originates  motion,  may  be  enlarged 
in  another  state. 

As  the  power  to  originate  motion,  or  the  command  exercised 
by  volition  over  matter,  is,  according  to  our  Author’s  ingenious 
reasoning,  inherent  in  the  mind,  and  limited  by  the  organic  struc¬ 
ture,  so,  he  contends,  perception  is  at  once  an  inherent  and 
a  vircumscribed  faculty.  ‘  The  senses  are  adits  of  knowledge, 

‘  and  therefore  exclusive  and  restrictive  means  of  information.’ 

‘  The  animal  organization,  w’ith  its  medullary  mass  and  nervous 
expansions,  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  means  of  sensation,  but 
iw  a  means  of  abatement,  or  as  a  sheath,  defending  the  percipient 
faculty  of  the  mind,  except  at  certain  points,  from  the  too  forcible  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  external  world.  .  .  .  The  mind,  perhaps,  in  this  its 
]»res<*nt  initial  stage  of  existence,  might  scarcely  l>e  able  to  assert  its 
rational  su]>rcmacy,  or  to  exercise  its  pro|)cr  intellectual  and  moral 
fuiietioMs,  if  it  were  exposed  to  as  much  sensation  as  it  is  inherently 
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capable  of  roccivinjj.  But,  in  its  next  sta^e  of  life,  anil  when  iu 
active  anti  hi»:hcr  princi|iles  have  Invomc  mature,  it  may  be  well  able 
to  sustain,  aiul  ailvantajxeonsly  to  use,  a  much  more  ample  corres|v»n(l- 
ence  with  the  material  world  than  Wi»iild  now  be  ‘r‘»<nl  or  possible. 
The  laddest  supp<*sitioM  we  can  entertain  on  this  subject,  ought  not 
to  Ik*  regardcil  as  uii philosophical  or  extravagant,  while  we  have  pnwf 
before  us  (»f  those  vast  extensions  of  our  means  of  knowledge  that  have 
accrued  from  the  impr6venieut  of  the  merely  mechanical  aids  of  the 
wiiscs.’  pp.  rd>,  .*ilb 

Frocoeding  to  n])ply  tlie  same*  reasonings  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  the  Author  eommciices  with  that  which  seems,  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sense,  a  tunetion  of  the  brain,  and  which  is  the  first  of  the 
mental  powers  to  betray  the  incipient  decay  of  the  vital  force,— 
the  inemorv.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  organic  mental  faculty  is 
suscVptible  of  vast  extension  and  enlargement,  sim})ly  by  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  bodily  constitution.  Set  free  from  ])hysieal  ob- 
htructions  ami  intinnities,  it  might  repossess  itself,  in  full  con- 
si*iousness,  of  its  entire  ]'ast  existence.  The  im])ortant  conse- 
(|iiences  of  such  an  extension  of  memory  are  very  strikingly  dc- 
])ictt'il. 

‘  A  rational  agent,  whatever  were  liis  other  pow'crs,  who  shoidd  be 
totally  destitute  of  meimtry,  (if,  iudoed,  w’e  can  at  all  form  such  i 
conception,)  must  occupy  a  very  low*  place  in  the  scale  of  being ;  nor 
could  cither  the  vividness  of  his  momentary  impressions,  or  the  energy 
or  gnisj)  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the 
want  of  an  intelligent  recollection  of  his  past  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lK.*ing  of  inferior  original  endowments,  but  yet  gifted 
with  a  ])erfect  and  invariable  consciousness  of  the  whole  of  his  past 
coiirsi*,  could  hardly  fail  rapidly  to  accumulate  intellectual  wealth,  and 
to  outstrip  those  of  his  competitors  who  were  not  gifted  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner.  Alter  a  time,  such  a  being  would  |)ossess  an  amonnl  of  cotisciom* 
ftess^  if  we  may  so  s|K*ak,  w  hicli,  in  itself,  would  l)e  opulence  and 
]H)wer.  Man,  in  the  present  life,  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
llH*se  two  sup|>osed  cases  ;  for  his  memory,  with  all  its  imperfectiom, 
ami  although  it  retains,  at  command,  a  small  portion  only  of  what  is 
committed  to  its  keeping,  yet  retains  enough  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
exjH'rience  and  study  ;  and  in  w  hat  it  actually  cmbniccs  and  performs, 
it  gives  a  promise  of  far  greater  things  wdicn  it  shall  be  lodged  in  t 
cor|K>real  structure  lialde  to  no  decay  or  disturbance.* 

‘  The  abstract  ]H»ssihility  of  an  entire  restoration  of  memory,  or  of 
the  recovery  of  absolutely  the  whole  that  it  has  ever  contained,  needs 
not  Ik?  questioned  ;  or,  if  it  were,  an  apj)eal  might  be  made  to  everr 
one’s  |H'rsi»nal  exjKTience  ;  tor  we  sup{H>se  there  are  none  to  whom  it 
has  m»t  hapiHJiied  to  have  a  sudden  recollection,  a  llashing  of  some 
minute  and  unim|H)rtant  incident  of  early  life  or  childhootl ;  and, 
jH  rhaps.  after  an  interval  of  fortv  or  sixty  years.  With  some  persons, 
these, unconnected  and  uiicullcd  for  reminiscences  arc  frequent  and 
very  vivid  ;  and  they  sei*m  to  imply  that,  although  the  mind  may 
have  lost  its  command  over  the  entire  stores  of  inemorv,  and  may 
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no  Ionian  bo  able  to  recjill  at  will  the  remote  passagea  of  its  history, 
vot  the  memory  itself  has  not  really  parted  with  any  of  its  de- 
jwsits,  but  holds  them  faithfully,  if  not  obediently,  in  resi'rve  against 
a  season  when  the  whole  will  be  demanded  of  it/  pp.  73 — 

Wbat  is  true  of  the  incmory,  is  true  also  of  the  law  of  men¬ 
tal  suggestion  or  the  association  of  ideas  ;  that  it  depends  very  in¬ 
timately  upon  the  functions  and  condition  of  the  brain,  and  u|H)n 
animal  sensation,  "rbroughout  infancy  and  cbildhoiKl,  the  in¬ 
voluntary  suggestion  of  ideas  takes  its  course  almost  uncontrolled. 
The  period  of  mental  advancement  is  marked  by  the  gradual  and 
partial  substitution  of  a  rational  law  of  suggestion,  a  voluntary, 
for  an  involuntary  series  of  thoughts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
a  state  wherein  the  mind  should  acquire  a  complete  command 
over  the  course  of  its  ideas.  It  is  conceivable,  too,  that  the 
power  of  both  fixing  and  sustaining  the  attention  without  fatigue 
or  exhaustion,  shall  be  a  prerogative  of  the  future  spiritual  body, 
as  well  as  the  greatly  enhanced  ability  of  carrying  on  several 
operations  simultaneously.  A  further  mental  advantage  which 
may  reasonably  be  anticijiated  as  likely  to  accrue  from  a  more 
entire  subserviency  of  the  coqmrcal  economy  to  the  intellect,  is 
‘  an  intuitive  perception  of  abstract  truths.’  Another  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  future  corporeity,  our  Author,  with  much  inge¬ 
nuity  shews,  might  consist  in  possessing  a  language  which,  l)oth 
as  an  engine  of  cogitation,  and  a  medium  of  communion,  should 
‘  transcend  the  most  perfect  of  our  mundane  languages,  as  far  as 
‘  any  one  of  our  languages  transcends  the  tnutc  signs  and  awk- 
‘  ward  grimaces  resorted  to  by  men  not  understanding  each  other’s 
‘  tongue/  Finally,  it  is  suggested  as  probable,  ‘  that  the  future 
‘  corporeal  structure,  whether  it  Ik?  ethereal  or  palnahle,  shall  be 
‘  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  else,’  having  no  ani¬ 
mal  wants,  ‘  no  purely  organic  welfare’  to  provide  for.  Each  of 
these  points  is  argued  out  with  much  ingenuity  and  l>cauty  of 
illustration,  so  as  to  appear  not  so  much  the  matter  of  conjecture 
as  of  natural  and  reasonable  expectation.  The  conceivable  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  enhancement  and  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
human  nature  being  thus  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  mind, — 
and  the  fact  being  disclosed  by  llcvelation,  that  there  are-higher 
orders  of  beings  who  “  excel  in  strength,”  and  in  some,  at  least, 
of  these  prerogatives,  to  whom  man  is  destined  to  be  made  equal 
or  similar  in  the  future  life*, — it  is  an  inference  scarcely  to  be 
evaded,  that  the  intellectual  perfection  we  arc  thus  enabled  to 
conceive  of,  will  be  the  actual  condition  of  imlmdicd  minds  in 
the  heavenly  economy.  Hut  then  the  Author  calls  upon  us  to 
rememlxT, — and  the  admonitory  thought  comes  upon  the  mind 
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with  iromendims  ompbasis,  nl’tcr  pursuing  these  animating  specu- 
latioiiK, — tliiit  ‘  no  ex|H'ctations  we  arc  enahlcil  to  form,  on  the 
‘  ground  of  physical  analogies,  throw  any  light  upon  the  momen- 
‘  tons  question,  whether,  in  the  next  stage  of  our  existence,  we 
‘  shall  find  ourselves  more  hapi*v,  or  less  so  than  we  are  at  pre- 
‘  sent.' 

Chapter  X.  ‘On  the  balanced  probability  of  happiness  and 
‘  misery  involve<l  in  the  physical  theory  of  another  life,'  is  the 
master-chapter  of  the  volume,  in  which  all  the  analogical  reason¬ 
ings  ami  imaginative  conjectures  which  have  in  series  passed  lie- 
fore  the  reader,  are  collected  as  it  were  into  a  moral  focus  ;  and 
the  awful  alternative  of  immortal  happiness  or  misery,  as  actually 
awaiting  every  human  being,  stands  out  as  a  ])hysiological  fact, 
res]>ecting  wliich  the  deductions  of  philosophy  arc  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  of  Jtevelation.  This  is  the  great  practical 
lesson  of  the  work  ;  and  we  should  deem  it  scarcely  possible  that 
iiny  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reader  could  rise  from  the  ]H*rusal 
of  this  chapter  without  a  deepened  impression  of  the  terrible  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  future  state.  We  find  it  diflicult  to  detach  any 
paragra])hs  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur,  without 
diminishing  their  effect,  hut  we  must  give  a  specimen  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  liere  presented. 

‘  Let  it  then  1k‘  iniagiiied  that  the  future  man,  new  born  to  his 
iuheritauce  of  absolute  mechanical  force — the  inherent  force  of  mind, 
and  tiuding  himsidf  aihle  at  w  ill  to  traverse  all  space,  should,  in  the 
very  hour  w  herein  he*has  made  proof  of  his  recent  faculty,  be  stopped, 
either  by  malignant  superior  jH)W’ers,  or  by  the  dreau  ministers  of 
justici',  and,  on  account  of  hirgotton  misdeeds,  be  seized,  enchained, 
incarcerated  !  Might  we  not,  with  a  nitional  consistency,  and  in 
conforniily  u  ith  some  of  the  actual  procedures  of  the  present  social 
system,  imagine,  for  example,  the  merciless  tyrant  w'ho  in  cold  rt- 
veiige  has  held  the  innocent  in  his  dungeons  through  long  years,  or 
the  rutlian  slave-dealer,  just  bursting  from  the  thralls  of  mortality, 
and  proudly  careering  Uirough  mid-heaven ;  but  only  to  encounter 
there  s(»inc  more  fierce  and  stronger  than  himself,  who,  with  mockery 
show  ing  their  warnint  from  Eternal  Justice,  shall  grapple  W'ith  his 
young  vigour,  hale  him  to  the  abyss,  find  there  a  chain  strong  enough 
to  hind  him,  and  rivet  him  to  the  rock,  w’here  he  is  to  chafe,  and 
taste  the  retributive  miseries  of  cjiptivity,  and  the  fruitless  strivings  j 
and  w  rithings  of  a  power  sufheient,  if  it  w’ere  not  bound,  to  bear 
him  from  star  to  star  !  All  this  is  so  credible  abstracte&ly,  and  so 
readily  conceived  of  on  the  ground  of  common  facts,  that  one  can 
liardly  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  actually  true. 

*  iSiuny  similar  conceptions,  which  often  break  upon  the  mind  un* 
cidliHl,  and  which  even,  when  strictly  examined,  refuse  to  be  dismissed 
as  mere  dreams — many  such  conceptions  w’hich,  whether  or  not  they 
have  their  archetyjH's  in  any  regituiof  the  universe,  arc  at  least  reason¬ 
able  enough  to  answer  the  purj)osc  of  convincing  us  that  thote 
euhaiiccmeiits  of  our  |H)wers  which  are  to  l)o  expected  in  a  future  lift* 
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may  l)e  either  the  mojins  of  enjoyment,  or  the  means  of  misery,  accord¬ 
ing  as  our  moral  condition,  and  the  great  rules  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  shall  determine/ 

*  Our  daily  experience  teaches  us,  that  sensations  which  are  idea- 
surahlc  within  a  certain  limit,  are  first  uneasy,  and  then  painful  be¬ 
yond  it ;  so  that  agreeable  sensation  may  be  called  the  delicious  initial 
stage  of  a  process,  the  last  stage  of  which,  if  it  comes,  is  intolerable 
anguish.  Kvery  species  of  sensitive  enjoyment  needs  a  stay ;  and  it 
is  enjoyment  so  long  only  as  it  is  moilerated :  in  other  words,  the 
mind,  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  properties  of  matter,  is  laid  ojH*n  to 
the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  it  may  endure,  the  one  as  soon  as 
enjoy  the  other :  the  most  thrilling  delights  are  but  the  a,  b,  c,  of  in- 
sup|)ortablc  torment.  What,  for  example,  is  an  extreme  case  of  neu- 
pilgia,  but  a  point  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  veiy  scale  upon  which  arc 
marked  the  nice  degrees  of  animal  felicity  ?  Only  let  the  inherent 
sensitive  faculty  of  the  mind  be  entirely  excoriated,  if  we  might  so 
speak,  and  itself  be  turned  out  upon  the  material  world,  to  feid  and 
to  taste,  w  ithout  abatement,  the  whole  stress  of  all  its  properties,  and 
it  must  sutfer  anguish  in  a  thousand  modes.  In  the  present  animal 
body,  the  mind’s  sensitiveness  to  light,  for  instance,  is  sheathed  and 
restricted :  how  small  is  the  optic  expansion,  and  how  is  this  small 
surface  curtained,  and  provided  with  means  of  seclusion  !  The  mind 
cimverscs  with  light  in  a  jealous  way,  and  much  as  the  besieged  hold 
a  parley  with  the  besiegers,  when  the  latter  arc  ten  thousand  to  one  of 
the  former ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  of  the  enemy  only  are  admitted  within 
the  gates  at  a  time.  Fully  exposed  to  the  vibrations  of  light,  the 
mind,  even  at  the  dimmest  twilight,  would  suffer  an  agony  of  excite¬ 
ment  ;  and  under  the  beams  of  noon  must  be  maddened  with  torment. 
Need  we  go  on  to  speak  of  heat,  of  which  the  lowest  degrees  only  are 
plesisurable,  while  a  slight  augmentation  of  its  intensity  totally  van¬ 
quishes  the  fortitude  of  ordinary  minds  ;  and  none,  perhaps,  could  re¬ 
tain  self-command  longer  than  a  few  minutes,  if  left  to  feel  its  ex¬ 
tremity.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  although  the  animal  texture, 
the  muscular  fibre,  the  nerve,  and  the  vessels,  are  presently  dissolved, 
or  consumed,  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  so  the  animal  anguish  reaches 
its  end,  yet  that  we  assume  far  too  much,  if  we  conclude  that  the  sen¬ 
sitive  faculty  of  the  mind  is  itself  liable  to  any  such  dissolution.  Fire 
reduces  to  vapour  or  to  ashes,  that  which,  by  its  nature,  may  exist 
indifferently  in  a  solid  and  organized,  or  in  a  gaseous,  or  a  pulverized 
form.  But  is  the  mind  susceptible  of  vaporization,  or  can  it  be  re¬ 
duced  to  powder?  We  suppose  not,  and  therefore  believe  it  might 
sustain,  undestroyed  and  undamaged,  the  utmost  intensity  of  heat ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  every  species  of  corporeity  must  give  way,  and  be 
dissipated  by  this  clement. 

‘  There  is  room  for  the  same  statement  in  relation  to  every  property 
of  matter,  which  we  find  intensely  to  affect  the  sensitive  principle  ; 
such  as  the  corrosive  poisons  ;  and  perhaps  we  owe  it,  at  present,  to 
the  insensibility  of  our  animal  organization,  or  to  its  neutralizing  inert¬ 
ness,  that  the  material  world  docs  not,  in  a  thousand  modes,  afifcct  us 
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as  tlo  uranic  anil  oxalic  acid  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Enoni^h 
we  know  to  Ih*  sure,  that  (apart  from  considerations  of  a  religious 
kind)  the  prohahilitii's  of  enliaiiced  pleasure  or  pain,  in  coming  more 
fully  into  contact  with  matter  and  its  properties,  are  evenly  balanceil/ 


‘  Once  more  ;  let  it  l)e  considered  that,  although  the  absolute  suh. 
ordination  of  the  corjKireal  faculties  to  the  will  and  purposes  of  the 
mind,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  separate  bodily  interests,  must 
Ih?  felt  as  a  high  advantage,  and  an  incalculable  lH?nefit,  bv  those  who 
are  conscious  that  they  are  steadily  pursuing  the  n^al  welfare  of  the 
spirit,  and  are  pursuing  it  on  the  true  path  ;  the  feeling  must  Ih?  the 
very  reverse  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  known  that  these  real  and 
]HTinanent  interests  have  been  des|>erately  compromisi‘d,  and  that  the 
course  upon  which  the  spirit  is  rushing  forward  is  one  of  madnesi, 
folly,  damage,  and  despair.  In  the  present  state,  we  often  owe  imiqli 
of  the  alleviation  of  mental  distress  to  the  constantly  recurring  ne¬ 
cessity  of  caring  for  the  Ixuly  ;  and  sometimes  even  the  very  suifer- 
ings  of  the  Ixuly  grati'fully  relieve  the  heart  of  the  otherwise  inces¬ 
sant  burden  of  its  griefs :  there  is  a  diversion,  an  alternation,  and 
a  relief,  arising  merely  friun  the  shifting  of  our  cares  and  pains. 

•  llut  if  the  Ixuly  has  no  longer  any  wants,  and  has  no  separate 
welfare  to  be  thought  of ;  if  it  be  nothing  but  the  mind's  passive 
instrument,  and  its  medium  of  action  and  sensation  ;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mind  knows  that  it  has  fallen  far  back  from  the  course 
of  ho|K»  and  happiness,  if  its  well-lH?ing  has  l>cen  sported  w'ith  and 
thrown  away,  then  must  a  briKuling  melancholy  and  remorse  fix  them¬ 
selves  without  intermission  u|x>n  the  soul,  and  its  misery  must  become 
unmixed.  Here  again  we  are  not  dreaming  of  things  altogether 
unreal  and  fantastic ;  but  are  only  imagining  this  our  actual  human 
nature,  and  our  actual  modes  of  feeling,  at  work  in  their  accustomed 
manner,  under  a  change  of  circumstances;  and  this  change  too,  such 
as  has  a  rational  connection  with  the  known  principles  of  the  intellec 
tual  system. 

‘  Our  conclusion  then  is,  (as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
digressive  chapter,)  that  idthough  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  certain 
enhancements  of  the  jwwers  of  human  nature  to  take  place  in  a  future 
stage  of  its  pn»gress,  yet  that  none  of  these  additions  or  improvements 
necess;irily  involves  an  increase  of  happiness  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
in  itsc'lf  as  likely  to  bring  with  it  an  intensity  of  suffering.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  we  are  to  be  more  hapjiy  in  another 
world  than  at  present,  or  less  so,  must  be  determined  by  reasons 
that  are  to  Ih*  sought  for  alti»gother  from  a  ditferent  quarter. 
Physical  Theory  of  another  Life  must  leave  this  anxiety  just  where  it 
found  it.’  pp.  l‘2r» — 112. 

A\  c  must  pass  over  the  recondite  speculations  of  the  next 
cliapter  as  to  the  ]>robable  construction  of  the  spiritual  body; 
and  must  very  brietly  advert  to  the  striking  train  of  remarks 
which  occin>v  ('hapter  xii.,  and  which  are  designed  to  shew  that 
the  lulurc  lite.  altliougli  our  |>crsuasion  of  it  vests  primarily  u|)on 
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miraculous  evidence,  will  l>e  a  transition  strictly  analogous  to  tlio 
natural  transformations  which  arc  taking  place  throughout  the 
animated  world,  and,  so  far,  a  natural  event.  Against  some  of 
the  statements  in  this  chanter,  it  may  he  objected,  that  the 
Author’s  theory  seems  to  make  death  itself,  not  a  penal  infliction 
u|K)n  the  human  family,  hut  ‘  a  natural  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
‘  creature  destined,  from  the  first,  to  metamorphoses  and  far  cx- 
‘  tended  progression.’  His  reply  to  such  objection  would  he,  we 
presume,  that  the  threatened  penalty  of  death  consisted  partly  in 
the  degradation  of  the  Inxly,  by  its  resolution  into  dust,  hut  still 
more  in  the  s])iritual  death  induced  by  transgression  ;  and  that 
any  transformation  which  man  may  have  l>ecn  originally  destined 
to  undergo,  would  no  more  have  involved  suffering,  or  any  thing 
belonging  to  our  notion  of  death,  than  the  change  which  will,  in 
a  moment,  pass  upon  the  surviving  occupants  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  at  the  last  day.  (’hapter  xiii.  places  before  us  in  a  very 
striking  light,  the  momentous  practical  truth,  ‘  that  the  phy- 
‘  sical  and  the  moral  nature  are  so  thoroughly  independent  one 
‘  of  the  other,  as  that  the  greatest  imaginable  revolution  ])as8ing 
‘  ujwn  the  former,  shall  leave  the  latter  simply  what  it  was.’ 

‘  At  the  moment  of  recognising  our  personal  consciousness  after 
passing  through  the  future  physical  transformation,  what  we  must  fix 
upon  will  unquestionably  l)e  our  habitual  emotions,  tastes,  and  moral 
dispositions ;  for  it  is  these  that  constitute  the  very  core  of  our  being ; 
and  it  is  these  that  must  stand  out,  with  so  much  the  more  charac¬ 
teristic  distinctness,  when  whatever  was  accidental  and  adjunctive 
has  fallen  off  from  us.  Ail  merely  animal  sensations  will  have  iKHm 
su|M*rseded ;  all  mechanical  and  technical  habits  wdll  have  lost  their 
inr.uis  and  occasions  ;  the  intellectual  furniture  w'ill,  for  the  most  part, 
or  i)erhaps  entirely,  have  given  place  to  knowledge  of  a  more  direct 
and  suhstantial  kind ;  but  the  sentiments  we  have  cherished,  and  the 
atfections  that  have  settled  down  upon  the  mind,  and  which  constitute 
its  character — these,  now,  with  a  bold  and  prominent  supremacy,  will 
make  up  the  continuity  of  our  consciousness,  and  compel  us  to  confess 
ourselves  the  same.  IVIuch  indeed  that  belonged  to  our  first  stage  of 
existence,  will,  in  the  retrospect,  appear  shadowy  and  unimportant ; 
hut  not  so  any  of  those  events  or  courses  of  conduct  that  shall  be  found 
to  have  created  or  controlled  our  moral  being. 

*  It  is  plain  that  if  any  species  of  being  is  to  pass  under  a  renovat¬ 
ing  process,  the  process  must  be  of  a  kind  analogous  to  the  properties 
which  arc  to  be  so  transformed :  thus,  for  instance,  it  can  be  nothing 
hut  a  physical  power  and  a  series  of  physical  transitions  that  must 
translate  an  animal  from  one  condition  of  organization  to  another ;  and 
thus  too,  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  moral  process,  or  a  working 
upon  the  afleciions  by  motives,  that  can  effect  a  transition  from  one 
nn)ral  condition  to  another.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  admit  the  illusion 
that,  if  we  were  but  translated  to  a  purer  sphere,  and  were  but  cx- 
enijiicd  from  certain  evil  influences,  we  should  at  once  become  vir- 
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tuouH ;  but  a  suppusitiou  such  as  this  \rill  not  bear  to  Ik*  examined  ;•  fj 
for  ulthuu};h  cxtenial  causes  may  have  had  a  powerful  inriuenee,  at 
first,  ill  priKluciiig  our  present  moral  dis|K>sition»,  and  so  in  determin¬ 
ing  our  character,  these  disjiositions,  when  once  h>rniiMl,  possess  a  fixed 
ctuitinuitv  of  their  own,  wliich  is  by  no  means  destroyed  merely  by  re¬ 
moving  tlie  exterior  iiiHuences  whence  they  arose:  and  moreover,  such 
disjXKsitions,  or  settled  passions,  when  actually  generated  and  con- 
solubted,  include  a  reproductive  energy; — they  are  living  powers; 
they  vegetate,  and  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soul.  The  moral 
nature  then,  or  the  personal  character,  far  from  Ix'ing  open  to  renova, 
tion  merely  by  the  means  of  a  physical  transition  from  one  mode  of 
life  to  another,  or  by  a  p:issage  from  one  svstem  of  circumstances  to 
another,  is  not  to  be  rectifieil,  if  at  all,  otherwise  than  by  its  eomin| 
under  the  oiK'ratiou  of  congruous  inllucnces  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  Iw 
wrought  upon  by  moral  considerations,  and  lie  s^vaye^l  by  reasons. 

‘  All  instantaneous  change,  either  from  good  to  evil,  or  from  evil  to 
giKKl,  effected  in  a  sovereign  manner  by  a  foreign  power,  and  effected 
irresjK'Ctively  of  an  economy  of  motives,  would  rather  Ik*  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  one  IxMiig,  and  the  creation  of  another,  than  the  changing  of 
the  character  of  the  same  being;  for  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
change  of  character,  that  there  lie  an  internal  process,  a  concurrence  of 
the  will,  and  an  attendant  yielding  of  the  rational  faculties  to  rational 
inducements,  and  also  the  giving  way  of  one  species  of  desires,  and  of 
one  chuss  of  habits,  to  another.  While  therefore  it  consists  ]>erfectly 
with  the  abstract  reason  of  things,  and  with  what  we  see  around  us  in 
nature,  to  cx|x‘ct  that  the  future  transition  from  the  present  mode  of 
existence  to  another  will  l)c  effected  iiumeiliately  bv  the  divine  power, 
it  ilirectly  contradicts,  not  merely  the  reastm  of  tilings  abstnictedlv, 
but  our  actual  knowledge  luid  exjKTieiice  of  the  ]>rinciples  of  the  mornl 
and  intellectual  system,  to  hojK*  for  any  such  sovereign  renovation  of 
our  dispositions,  as  consequent  U|H)u  an  enlargement  of  our  faculties, 
or  ujHm  a  change  of  scene,  circumstance,  and  society.  That  the  So¬ 
vereign  Ik'nevolenc'e  may  indeed,  if  it  pleases,  so  touch  the  springs  of 
our  motives  as  to  bring  about  effectively  a  change  of  character,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  denied  ;  and  indeed  such  aii  act  of  grace  lies  at  thi 
foundation  of  that  economy  of  mercy  under  which  we  arc  now  placed; 
l»ut  then  this  exertion  of  spiritual  influence  always  flows  in  the  channel 
«»f  moral  means  and  iiulucemeiits ;  nor  are  we  entitled  to  hxik  for  it 
uinlor  any  other  conditions  than  those  explicitly  laid  down  and  so¬ 
lemnly  insisted  iijxm  by  the  inspired  writers,  who  strictly  confine  our 
t‘X|H’ctations  of  efficacious  grace  to  the  present  economy,  and  who,  ia 
the  ti>nes  of  awful  warning,  announce  this  to  be  the  day  of  salvation, 
and  this  the  accepted  season  of  mercy.*  pp.  I7I — 175.  * 

*rhc  corrcsjHindcncc  between  the  present  and  the  future  em- 
idoyuient  of  the  active  principles  of  human  nature,  is  briefly 
treateil  of  in  the  next  chapter.  The  general  idea  is  borrowed 
from  llutlcr  ;  but  the  consideration  acquires  new 'force  from  the 
views  which  have  l>een  unfolded  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
futun*  life.  W  itli  this  chapter  closes  what  may  l)c  considered  u 
the  First  Fart  of  the  Work,  comjirising  the  Author's  thci»ry  (d 
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gnothcr  life,  ‘  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
‘  the  present  stnicturi'  of  bnman  nature,  Iwdily  and  mental.'  In 
the  remainiiifr  six  chapters,  it  is  attempted  ‘  to  give  some  sort  of 

*  hvpothetieal  consistency  to  the  several  elements  of  oiir  concep- 

*  tions,  as  related  to  the  theatre  u]>on  which'  that  future  life  ‘  is 
‘  to  take  its  course.'  Of  these  chapters  we  shall  attempt  no 
.’innlysis.  I'hey  form  the  most  curious,  original,  and  nrohnindly 
ingenious  |>ortion  of  the  work  ;  hut  it  is  here  that  the  Author 
will  Ih?  deemed  hy  many  of  his  readers  to  give  the  reins  too 
liMisely  to  conjecture,  and  to  play  the  aeronaut  in  philosophy. 
His  conjectures,  however,  are  not  less  magnificent  than  hold; 
ami  if  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  they  read  a  salutary 
lesson  to  our  ignorance,  shewing  how  infinitely  the  unknown 
transcends  the  utmost  discoveries  of  science,  and  how  absurd  is 
the  prcsuin])tion  which  would  make  experience  the  phimlvline  to 
fathom  infinity. 

In  tlie  concluding  cha])ter,  on  the  Advancement  of  Ihicuma- 
tologv,  there  are  some  very  interesting  speculations  u])on  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  Uie  principle  of  life  as  distinct  front 
organization,  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  physiologist, 
and  to  which  we  may  take  a  future  opportunity  of  adverting. 

In  closing  this  volume,  which  we  do  with  feelings  of  enhanced 
admiration  for  the  commanding  powers  of  mind  and  elevated 
piety  displayed  by  the  Author,  we  have  only  a  few  remarks  to 
add.  Considered  simply  as  a  contribution  to  Natural  ^Fheology, 
it  ap^H'ars  to  us  extremely  valuable  v  the  view  which  it  exhibits 
of  tile  latent  capabilities  and  applicabilities  of  the  human  mind, 
affording  a  new  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  wisdom,  good¬ 
ness,  and  omnipotent  skill  of  the  Father  of  Spirits.  And  wc 
think  it  may  he  useful  in  another  respect.  It  has  lieen  adduced 
as  one  strong  recommendation  of  the  terrestrial  dreams  of  Millena- 
rianism,  that  they  present  to  the  mind  ‘  an  easier,  and  therefore 
‘  a  more  practical  subject  of  contemplation,  than  any  which  is 
‘  derivable  from  the  misty  notions  of  a  region  of  felicity  apart 
‘  and  separate  from  all  the  habits  of  the  present  world.'  Now  all 
attempts  to  assist  the  faith  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy, 
more  esjiecially  by  lowering  heaven  to  the  level  of  our  earthly 
prejudices  and  gross  conceptions,  we  must  regard  as  alike  falla¬ 
cious  and  ])emiciou8.  Hut  no  such  objection  applies  to  anticipa¬ 
tions  founded  upon  analogical  reasoning,  such  as  are  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  contemplation ;  and  we  would  fain  hope,  that  this 
Physical  Hieory  may  serve,  in  some  quarters,  as  a  corrective 
ot  visionary  speculations,  and  an  antidote  to  the  Millenariau 
lanaticisin. 

There  is  one  consideration  which,  we  think,  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  adverted  to,  in  treating  of  the  future  spiritual 
l>o<iy,  although  it  did  not  lie  in  the  track  of  the  Author's  analogical 
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reasonings ;  the  revealed  tact,  that  the  l)odie8  of  the  saints  are 
to  l>e  transformed  after  the  model  of  that  Glorious  Body*  in  j 
which  resides  the  ftilness  of  the  Godhead.  More  than  all  the  ! 
])rerogative8  with  which  the  Author's  tlu‘ory  invests  the  future 
cor]H>reity,  are  actually  jiossessed  by  Him  who  has  “  entered  into 
heaven  to  ap|K^ar  in  the  prestuice  of  God  for  us;"  yet,  the  liodv  | 
in  which  he  ministers  as  Slediator,  must  still  retain  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  nature  he  has  assumed.  ‘  We  nothing  doubt,'  , 
to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Hooker,  ‘  but  God  hath,  man? 

‘  ways  almve  the  reach  of  our  capacities,  exalted  that  Imdy  which 
‘  it  hath  pleased  him  to  make  his  own,  that  body  wherewith  he 
‘  hath  saved  the  world,  that  ImkIv  which  hath  Ix'en  and  is  the 
‘  root  of  eternal  life ;  the  instrument  wherewitli  Deity  worketh, 

‘  the  sacrihee  which  taketh  away  sin,  the  price  which  hath  ran-  ' 
‘  Komed  souls  from  death,  thr  leader  of  the  whole  army  of  Inpdie* 

‘  that  shall  rise  (/^ain»  Tor  though  it  had  a  beginning  from  us, 

‘  yet  (ioil  hath  given  it  vital  etlicacy.  Heaven  hath  endoweil  it 
‘  with  celestial  ])ower,  that  virtue  it  hath  from  almve,  in  regard 
‘  whereof  all  the  Angels  of  Heaven  adore  it.  Notwithstanding, 

‘  a  lH)dy  still  it  continueth,  a  body  consubstantial  with  our 
‘  lKHiies.'*f*  Here  the  learned  Writer  should  have  stopped;  but 
he  adds — ‘  a  lM)dy  of  tlie  same  Imth  nature  and  measure  which 
‘  it  had  on  earth';  whereas  it  is  evident,  that  a  change  similar 
to  that  which  must  pass  upon  all  the  sons  of  immortality  at  the 
last  day,  has  already  transtigured  that  Body  of  Glory — to  (rai/iu 
T>j;  Joi»T{  ciurou — to  which  the.se  vile  bodies,  when  raised  in  power, 
shall  Ik‘  conformed.  “  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  (fCKlhead  in)i)iLY.":^ 

'I'lie  present  Work  will  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  if  it  has 
the  eHect  of  carrying  forward  the  devout  expectations  of  the 
pious  with  more  intentness  and  fixedness  to  the  Resurrection  it¬ 
self;  an  event  which  seems  to  have  been  ever  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  but  which,  we 
fear,  occupies  very  little  of  the  thoughts  of  modern  believers. 
I'jH)!!  this  “  blessed  liope",  the  consideration  to  which  we  have 
just  adverttnl  sheds  a  ray  of  celestial  brightness.  There  is,  in- 
deeil,  some  danger  lest,  in  retreating  from  the  cheerless  dogmas 
of  the  Materialist,  we  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a  sickly  I®* 
materialism,  such  as  heathen  philosophy  dreamed  of,  before 
“  Life  and  Immortality  were  brought  to  light."  The  present 
Author  combats  Iwth  these  op|H)site  errors,  wisely  distrusting  the 
conclusiveness  of  that  rea.soning  which  would  infer  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul  from  its  immaterial  nature.  Apart  from 
velation,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  future  life  is  not  of  this 
metaphy.sical  character,  but  is  to  Ik?  found  in  the  moral  constitu- 
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lion  ot*  our  nature, — in  tlial  sense  of  aecountahleness  which  in¬ 
fallibly  fori'shews  a  day  of  account, — in  faculties,  and  affections, 
and  moral  qualities  which  imply  a  destiny  far  outstretching  the 
present  shadowy  and  transitory  term  of  l)eing.  For 

What  is  this  moral  life  ?  Of  conscious  power 

The  brute  partakes  :  he  thinks,  and  feels,  and  knows. 

Say,  is  it  mind  or  matter  which  thus  shews 
Like  reason  ?  Vet,  in  common,  with  the  flower. 

Insect,  or  worm,  the  enjojTnent  of  his  hour 
Of  being  is  his  all ;  and  death  its  close. 

Not  so  the  life  that  changes  as  it  grows. 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill  its  fearful  dower  ; 

The  life  of  spirit,  which  is  choice  and  will. 

And  by  its  choice  self-shaped,  Upcoming  what 
It  loves  and  seeks,— i'ssential  good  or  ill ; 

«  Its  character  foreshadowing  its  lot  ; 

A  life  which  foes  or  tyrants  cannot  kill, — 

Which  death  that  slays  the  lM»dy,  harmeth  not. 


Art.  II.  The  whole  Question  of  Final  Causes;  a  Dissertation,  in 
Three  Parts,  \vith  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Character  of 
Mmlern  Deism.  By’W.  J.  Irons,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newington.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  222. 
Ijondon,  183d. 

^piIFi  censurable  portions  of  this  Work,  and  they  are  many, 
whether  we  regard  the  principles  it  advocates  or  the  preju¬ 
dices  it  betrays,  may  he  fairly  traced,  we  think,  to  the  Author’s 
early  impressions,  and  to  the  character  of  the  University  where  he 
completed  his  education.  Ilis  aversion  to  Calvinism,  though 
matured  at  Oxford,  most  probably  grew  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  youth.  At  that  period,  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  most 
revolting  dogmas  propounded  as  essential  Christian  verities.  He 
was  taught  to  consider  the  Divine  mercy  as  a  powerless  attribute, 
arrested  in  its  descent  by  an  absolute  decree  which  it  could  not 
pass ;  the  atonement,  that  great  charter  of  a  world,  as  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  a  favoured  few, — as  denied  to  all  who  could  not  articu¬ 
late  a  certain  Shibboleth,  and  adopt  a  fanatical  creed  which  neither 
requires  nor  is  sustained  by  “  the  things  that  accompany  sal¬ 
vation.”  All  others  he  heard  denounced  as  reprobates,  for  whom 
it  was  not  lawful  to  cherish  compassion,  nor  even  to  pray.  This, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  Mr.  Irons  was  instructed  to 
rcj^anl  as  Calvinism,  and  the  only  genuine  Calvinism.  Repul- 
•^ive  as  such  a  system  must  have  been  to  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  yet,  judging  from  his  present  views 
and  sentiments,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  Mr.  Irons  was 
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Ifss  sliiK-ki'il  l>v  its  inlcnsf  bigtnry,  than  by  the  coarse  illiteracy  I 
and  vulgar  liarshness  with  which  it  appealed  to  his  auricular  I 
nerves  and  disturbed  his  sensoriuin.  (’alvinisni,  indeed,  in  the  I 
}H)pular  sense  ot*  the  term,  he  has  abandoned, — hut  for  what?  I 
I'or  the  opposite  extreme.  lUit  extremes  sometimes  strangely  | 
meet ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Irons  has  fiirnislied  another  and  a  striking  I 
exemplilication.  In  getting  rid  of  an  exclusive  creed,  he  takes  f 
refuge  in  an  exclusive  church  :  renouncing  doctrines  that  confine  f 
salvation  to  tlie  faith  which  appropriates  them,  he  seeks  the  | 
bosom  of  a  hierarchy  that  restricts  it  within  still  narrower  limits, 
leaving  all  other  churches,  save  that  of  Rome,  to  the  uncove- 
minted  merev  of  (iod.  In  fact,  ^Ir.  Irons  has  only  exchanged 
one  s])ecies  of  ultra-( 'alvinism  for  another,  the  dogmatic  for  the 
geographical,  the  reprobation  of  a  theological,  for  the  reprohajtion 
of  an  ecclesiastical  institute. 

In  the  following  |)assage,  he  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  kind 
(►f  impression  which  he  received  from  the  pseudo-religious  teach¬ 
ing  of  his  boyhood. 

*  W  ithout  d«aiht,  i»ur  holy  religion  is  suited  to  all  the  possible  exi-  ^ 
geiicies  of  man  ;  hut  who  shall  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  prosperous, 
while  it  is  ussiK-iated,  by  its  advocates,  wdtli  principles  that  “  decay,  ^ 
wax  old,  and  are  ready  to  vanish  away.^”  or  delivered  in  an  antiqiiat^ 
style  which  is  conceived  to  be  Hvangelical,"  because  it  bears  a  faint 
anali>gy  to  the  stately  diction  of  our  Church  formularies,  or  our  Eng¬ 
lish  translatimi  of  the  Bible  It  is  surely  possible  to  clothe  the 
truths  of  our  religion  in  language  as  plain  and  chaste  as  any  other  I 
truth  will  admit  of ;  and  why  then  must  they  he  any  longer  associated 
with  the  barbarous  phrases  of  a  barbarous  age,  —  with  a  cpiaint  theo¬ 
logical  language,  the  offspring  of  perverted  taste,  and  decrepit  intel¬ 
lect  Men  whose  whole  thetdogy  is  contained  in  tuie  idea,  or  one  1 
small  circle  of  ideas,  will  ]>erliaps  be  inclined  to  denounce  a  ])urity  of  1 
style  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  imitate;  or  to  retain  for  them-  | 
selves  those  consecrated  words  and  licensed  phrases  which  have  so  I 
long  supplied  the  j>lacc  of  tlnnight.  But,  if  w’e  would  see  Christianity  I 
maintain  that  lofty  situation  w  hich  is  its  right  ;  if  we  w'ould  see  the  [ 
nuKst  knowing  intiilel  abashed  before  its  dignity,  we  must  see  to  it  [ 
that  we  are  guilth*ss  t»f  encumbering  its  purity  with  W’orn  out  crudities,  | 
and  studied  vulgarity.’  pp.  IP,  j 

llis  Alma  Mater  received  him  at  the  precise  moment  when  his 
ultra-Calvinism  and  .sectarian  intolerance  were  reatly  to  breathe  j 
their  spirit  through  other  forms,  and  to  animate  with  daugenou* 
vitality  a  system  more  in  conformity  with  intellectual  pride  and 
worldly  ambition.  We  do  not  wonder,  thereti>re,  that  he  became 
a  staunch  Oxonian,  maintaining  that  the  Church  of  England 
the  only  true  Apostolical  C'hureli ;  tliat  Uosnanists  and  Infidth 
are  not  only  her  natural  and  inveterate  enemies,  hut  that  they 
have  laid  aside  their  former  dilfereiices,  and  formed  a  close  alliance 
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tor  ilu*  soli*  purj)osc  of  cHcctinj^  her  destruction.  Here  he  ‘  talks 
‘  Utopia.'  Hut  let  him  8]K*ak  for  himself  His  mood,  as  the 
reailer  will  perceive,  is  exalted  hy  the  occasion,  and  he  indulges 
in  the  grandiloquent  as  the  style  l)est  adapted  to  the  solemnity 
of  his  theme.  Yes!  Homan  Catholics  and  Infidels  are  insti¬ 
gated  by  one  consentaneous  impulse.  The  Church  w  in  danger. 
Herod  and  Pontius  l*ilate  arc  now  friends,  for  they  have  one 
common  object  on  which  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance ;  and 
that  is  the  only  bulwark  of  the  Truth,  the  only  citadel  where  re¬ 
ligion  tinds  an  asylum, — the  Church  of  P^ngland,  the  Church  as 
by  law  established.  For  the  demolition  of  this  sacred  edifice,  men 
of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,  but  especially  Romanists  and 
Deists,  have  struck  hands. 

‘  Our  Reformed  Church  now  emulates  the  learning  of  her  early 
confessors  and  martyrs,  but  seems  almost  fearful  of  a  revival  of  their 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  G(kI  and  truth;  and  Romanism  and  Infidelity 
have  taken  signal  advantage  of  her  error.  For  with  them  may  now  l)c 
found  the  popular  eliMpience  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform ! 
Their  wisdom  despises  not  auxiliaries  so  strong:  they  have  abandoned 
their  ancient  hatred  to  each  other  ;  and  hoping,  at  length,  to  enlist  on 
their  side  the  honest  earnestness  and  powerful  prejudices  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  they  have  united  their  forces,  for  open  war  beneath  banners  in- 
scriln'd  with  the  outraged  name  of  “Liberal!”  The  Infidel,  as  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two  allies,  dictates  the  terms  of  the  confederacy  ; 
and  the  Romanist,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  common 
causi*,  claims  to  be  second  ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  the  New  Antichrist. 

‘  There  was  a  time  when  less  of  policy  was  wont  to  mark  the  counsels 
<»f  the  Infidel  ;  there  was  a  time — nor  has  it  long  passed  by  — when 
the  apostles  of  disbelief,  inspired  with  fiendly  madness,  foamed  forth 
their  rabid  blasphemies  of  the  “rights  of” — devils,  to  lay  waste  the 
peace  i»f  earth  and  defy  the  majesty  of  heaven  ?  What  marvel  was  it, 
that  then,  all  men,  as  by  a  common  instinct,  recoiled  from  the  hidtH)U8 
absurdities  of  possessed  savages — the  unnatural  enormities  (»f  naked 
demoniac  ferocity.^  Hut  now  the  Infidel  and  his  new  ally  have  left 
unused  no  popular  artifice,  which  fraud  could  suggest  or  dishonesty 
employ.  l\ey  are  conciliatory  in  their  tone,  and  moderate,  though 
steady  and  undisguised  in  their  advances.*  They  enter  on  no  sudden 
crusade  against  the  established  opinions  of  the  multitude  ;  but  rather 
engage  their  worst  passions  in  their  favour,  by  directing  all  their  fierce 
hostility  against,  what  they  insidently  call,  the  “  bigotry  ”  of  those 
who  are  the  staunch  foes  alike  of  irreligion  and  superstition,  and  who 
are,  as  yet,  the  authorized  teachers  of  our  people. 

‘  Rut  Romanism  can,  in  this  country,  and  in  these  times,  only  ad¬ 
vance',  under  the  protection  of  the  ample  shield  of  “  liberal  ”  infidelity, 
and  it  l)elioves  us  to  know  well  this  our  arch-enemy. 

*  The  infidelity  of  this  age  assumes  a  Deistic  rather  than  a  sceptical 
or  Atheistic  form.  If  it  had  l>een  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  kept 
terms  with  Popery.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  could  never  have 
bi*come  extensively  popular.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted  that 
'here  is  a  kind  of  germ  of  “  natural  religion,”  which  is  the  only 
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t*ssential  part  of  every  ertvil  that  is  tuuiul  ainoii^  men  ;  which  the  phi- 
liKiopher  may  set*  ami  appreciate  in  them  all«  while  he  wiiilcN  at  the 
]>eculiar  follies  which  may  accum|miiv  it.  The  coarse  and  infamoui 
maxim,  which,  at  its  tirst  annuuncement  lon^  since  was  repudiated 
with  disgust,  now  passes  current  among  us — “  that  a  man  is  no  more 
accountable  for  his  religious  Ixdief,  than  for  the  colour  of  his  dress,’* 
This  it  is  which  is  now  vaunted  as  “  libendity.”  Xt^ed  I  bid  the 
C'hristian  to  recall,  and  place  side  bv  side  with  this  impiety,  (this 
black  stigma  ujkjii  the  veracity  of  (joJ !)  the  dread  denunciations,  qq 
the  one  hand,  or  the  **  hope  full  of  immortality,”  on  the  other,  where, 
w'ith  our  divine  master  accom{>anied  his  message  of  salvation  to  man? 

- Hut  “  lil)enility  ”  is  now  “all  in  Jill,**  and  honesty  passes  for 

m»thing !  LilK'ralitv,  which,  being  interpreteil,  means  nothing  less 
than  latitude  in  religion,  and  discontent  in  f)olitics  *.  There  are  those, 
even  in  what  is  called  (jK*rhaps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  church)  the 
“  religious  world,”  who  cherish  this  spirit,  which  wears  so  fair  a  name. 
There  are  those  (and  it  were  iuhhIIcss  to  define  them  more  plainly)  who 
find  a  s|>ecious  “  common  ground  ”  whereon  they  may  meet  and  iisso* 
ciate  with  the  professor,  or  the  despiser,  of  every  envd  ;  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  “  voluntary  ”  surrender  of  honesty,  is  to  l)e  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  a  smooth  millennium  now  gradually  drawing  nigh! 
A  pros|H*ct,  indeed,  less  like  to  that  which  the  thoughtful  Christian  may 
hnik  for,  than  to  the  delusive  dreams  of  the  visionary  philanthropist ; 
which  yet  (alas !)  are  too  often  deemed  sutheient  data  for  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  our  economic  and  reforming  patriots  ! 

‘  The  Christian  Church  of  this  realm  lias,  indeed,  a  piwerful  enemy 
to  encounter — an  enemy,  at  one  time,  vindictive  and  nercc,  with  me¬ 
nacing  brow,  and  insulting  tongue  ;  at  another,  approaching  with 
gentle  smiles  and  words  of  courtesy.  Hut  our  church  is  not  now 
ignorant  of  her  dangers ;  and  let  her  not  be  unmindful  of  the  honour, 
which,  in  past  times  as  well  as  thesi?  present,  has  been  conferred  upon 
her  ;  in  that  she  is  selected  as  the  “  witness  for  the  truth  !” — for  she 
will  answer  it  to  her  (hnl,  if  she  lie  either  awed  by  terrors,  or  seduced 
by  treacherous  wiles!’  pp.  11  — 12. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  for  what  meridian  this  is  intended.  Hut 
whether  an  author  who  so  ill  disguises  the  ‘  Final  Cause’  by 
whieli  he  is  induced  to  inHame  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  one 
})arty  at  tlie  expense  of  the  outraged  feelings  and  social  rights  of 
another,  will  succeeil  in  his  ambitious  views,  wc  much  question; 
the  lime  is  gone  by.  "I'ory  misrule  is  making  its  dying  struggle  in 
the  C’liurch,  whose  pious  dignitaries  and  underlings  watch  its 
convulsive  tliroes  with  the  dee|>est  sympathy.  We  hope  Mr. 
Irons  will  live  to  perform  its  obsequies. 

Mr.  Irons,  though  a  little  too  intemperate  for  the  veteran 
|>olemic,  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  tactics  which 
characterise  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  AVith  this  school  it 
is  a  standing  stratagem,  to  represent  their  church,  or,  as  Mr.  Irons 
modestly  designates  it,  ‘  the  C'hristian  Church  of  this  realm,’  as 
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always  i*'  ilancjer, — as  ‘  having  a  powerful  enemy  to  encounter.' 
Hie  design  of  ihis  is,  that  she  may  constantly  alarm  the  State  for 
her  safety,  and  thus  secure  her  ill-got  and  enormous  wealth,  pre¬ 
serve  her  arrogant  exclusiveness,  and  give  vent  to  her  cold,  cal¬ 
culating,  yet  furious  intolerance. 

‘  The  principal  enemy  ’  by  which  she  is  now  beleaguered  is 
‘liberality,' — ‘  the  parent  and  the  patron  of  modem  infidelity,' 
who  is  the  great  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Romanism  so  busily  em¬ 
ployed  at  this  moment,  some  in  sapping  the  foundation,  and 
others  in  carrying  the  citadel. 

As  there  is  some  ingenuity  in  getting  up  this  fiction,  which,  in 
pro}>orlion  as  it  is  believed,  liecomes  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  tre¬ 
mendous  reality,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Irons,  to  unravel  the  device.  liCt  us  approach  the  for¬ 
midable  monster ;  for,  however  appalling  in  the  distance,  its  terrors 
vanish  liefore  a  nearer  approximation. 

To  the  monstrous  evils  inherent  in  the  ('hurch  of  Rome,  and 
to  the  withering  power  with  which  infidelity,  where  it  prevails, 
throws  its  desolating  blight  over  the  fairest  fruits  of  human  virtue 
and  happiness,  we  cannot  be  insensible ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  abate 
the  salutary  horror  with  which  they  ought  to  lie  regardetl.  Rut 
is  this  indeed  the  time  for  their  creating  serious  alarm  ?  Is  the 
era  of  light  the  season  most  favourable  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
works  of  darkness  ?  What  is  Romanism,  as  a  religion  ?  In 
this  view',  what  hold  has  it  upon  the  popular  mind  ?  What  is  it 
as  a  Church  ?  Should  we  be  aware  of  its  existence,  if  the  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  wrongs  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  redressed 
So  far  as  the  ('hurch  of  England  prevents  the  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  of  the  momentous  questions  which  these  wrongs  in¬ 
volve,  Uonianism  is  opposed  to  her ;  or  rather,  Roman  Catholics, 
feeling  themselves  despoiled  by  her  rapacity,  and  degraded  by 
her  arrogant  ascendancy,  will  never  rest  satisfied  till,  as  men  and 
Britons,  they  obtain  for  themselves  just  and  true  liberty, — equal 
and  impartial  liberty.  Our  ‘  holy  religion  ’  (meaning  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  not  the  prelatical,  tithe-loving,  and  rate-demanding 
hierarchy  of  England)  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  subtlety  or 
the  zeal  of  Rome ;  and  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  really 
Protestant  and  not  political,  she  is  equally  secure.  What  she 
holds  by  injustice  and  maintains  by  violence,  will  be  wrested  from 
her  grasp  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
But  Romanism  and  Deism,  as  such,  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victory.  And  after  it  is  achieved,  what 
interest  can  either  the  one  or  the  other  possibly  have,  in  seeking 
the  destruction  of  a  Church  which  will  then  no  longer  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  aqd  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
men  and  citizens  ?  Romanism  can  have  no  quarrel  with  her  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  doctrine,  her  ceremonies,  in  so  many  respects  identical 
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with  its  own,  her  opus-nperatum  sacraments,  and  the  apostolical 
descent  of  her  absolving;  and  denouncing  priesthood,  the  dig. 
IKnscrs  of  the  Holy  («host,  and  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny. 
Indeed,  so  nearly  does  the  seini-papistical  Church  of  England 
approximate  in  s])irit  and  character  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
tliat  if  either  ('hurch  iwssessed  wealth  enough  to  satisfy  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  pomp  of  both,  there  exists  little,  we  appre. 
hend,  of  just  cause  or  imiK'diment  to  prevent  their  union.  ‘  Li. 

‘  iHTalism’,  Mr.  Irons  tells  us,  ‘  is  the  parent  and  the  patron  of 
‘  modern  infidelity.'  We  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  it  to 
another  origin.  Liln'ralism,  meaning  latitudinarian  opinions  and 
an  wpial  indifference  to  all  creeds,  is  not  the  precursor  of  infi¬ 
delity  ;  it  usually  succeeds  some  violent  conflict  between  this 
power  and  superstition,  and,  as  a  moral  calm,  is  probably  more 
dangerous  than  the  tempest  in  its  utmost  fury'.  This,  we  imagine, 
is  not  the  liberalism  intended  by  Mr.  Irons:  what  he  means  by 
it  is  the  searching  and  uncom])romising  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
refuses  to  tolerate  the  venerable  abuses  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  will  not  admit  the  exclusiveness  of  her  claims,  which  would 
compel  her  to  draw  her  sup])ort  from  her  own  resources,  to  aban¬ 
don  the  tithes  and  rates, — the  one  ruinous  to  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  other  founded 
in  injustiee,  and  fraught  with  every  evil  which  threatens  the  dis¬ 
organization  i>f  society; — the  liberalism  which  maintains  that  the 
liible,  the  Hible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  which 
will  not  allow  any  Church  to  deprive  the  members  of  other  com¬ 
munions,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  their  civil  and  social 
uiuality.  With  this  liberalism,  infidels,  or  the  rejectors  of  the 
Cliristiun  Uevelation,  are  far  more  at  variance  than  they  can  be 
with  any  secular  establishment  of  Christianity.  These  arc  the 
institutions  which  supply  them  with  their  strongest  arguments 
against  religion,  nor  would  they  willingly  consent  to  the  removal 
of  one  of  their  abuses,  'rhe  (Lillican  Church  gave  to  France 
anil  to  Europe  her  Voltaires,  D’Alemberts,  and  Diderots,  while 
she  retained  among  her  highest  dignitaries  their  admirers  and 
disciples,  .\theism  is  bred  in  religious  establishments ;  and  if 
these  establishments  have  large  prizes  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of 
ambition,  and  if  these  l>e  at  the  disposal  of  mere  worldly  and 
)K>litical  patronage,  we  can  sec  nothing  in  the  principles  of  infi¬ 
delity  that  would  deter  infidels  from  w'earing  the  clerical  and 
even  prelatical  habits.  Nor  would  they  be  the  first  or  the  only 
wolves  that  have  amKared  in  sheeps  clothing.  We  put  it  to 
Mr.  I  runs,  whether  iie  does  not  believe,  that  thousands  of  infidels 
arc  nominal  memlx'rs  of  his  Church  ;  and  whether,  if  that  Church 
weit'  to  reform  herself  into  a  spiritual  institution,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  one  of  them  would  remain.  Infidelity  is  a  parasite;  it  is  not 
in  its  natim'  to  stand  alone.  It  finds  its  best  support  and  most 
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conf^enial  nourishment  among, the  sacred  nooks  md  crevicea  of 
temples  and  altars,  where  the  presiding  deity  is  Mammon.  Edi¬ 
fices,  ostensibly  reared  to  the  nonour  of  the  Christian  Redeemer, 
but  really  dedicated  to  the  god  of  this  world,  and  built  by  his 
votaries,  engender,  in  their  very  foundations,  the  seeds  of  a  most 
prolific  infidelity,  which  at  length  not  only  covers  the  walls,  but 
penetrates  through  the  entire  mass. 

If  there  be  at  this  moment  among  our  people  a  species  of  in¬ 
fidelity  which  assumes  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  true  religion  and 
the  Divine  mission  and  character  of  Christ,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  renounces  all  connexion  with  every  portion  of  his  vi¬ 
sible  church,  then  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not  fiir 
Romanism,  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
such  avowed  infidels  contend.  All  churches' are  alike  to  them ;  and 
they  only  so  far  act  in  concert  with  the  Romanist,  as  his  views  on 
civil  and  political  questions  are  in  accordance  with  theirs. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  policy  does  not  induce  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  moderate,  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  their  statements  on  the  growth  and  progress  of  Popery 
and  Infidelity.  What  are  such  statements  but  bills  of  indict¬ 
ment  drawn  up  against  themselves  ?  It  was  when  men  slept  that 
the  enemy  sowed  tares ;  and  it  is  because  the  clergy  of  a  richly 
endowed  Establishment  have  been  notoriously  deheient  in  the 
discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  that  Romanism  and  infidelity 
have  among  us  ‘  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.**  Protestantism, 
with  more  wealth  at  its  command  than  any  church  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  with  twenty  thousand  clergy,  all  paid  and  employed  to 
enlighten  the  people,  and  to  root  out  by  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge  every  form  of  delusion  and  error,  and  with  a  clear  staro 
for  its  operations  for  three  hundred  years,— comes  forward  in  the 
face  of  Heaven  to  tell  the  world  of  its  utter  inefficiency.  Nor 
does  it  shrink  from  the  humiliating  confession,  that  the  Ca- 
naanites,  that  so  long  since  ought  to  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
land,  have  grown  into  a  formidable  host,  at  whose  approach  it 
cannot  conceal  its  terrors. 

Mr.  Irons  is  anxious  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  belief, 
that  Deism,  under  the  garb  of  liberalism,  is  an  enem^  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  even  than  Romanism,  with  which  it  is  in  such 
close  alliance ; — for  he  more  than  insinuates,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  advocates  of  liberal  measures,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  with  all  the  leaders  political  and  literary,  are  in¬ 
fidels.  The  war  against  our  holy  religion  began  with  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  concessions ;  and  with  what  fearful  catastrophe  it  will  ter¬ 
minate,  he  does  not  dare  to  trust  his  speculations,  though  his 
pmphetic  soul  seems  to  apprehend  the  worst : — ‘  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before.’ 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  this  Tory  balderdash  ^ms  to 
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b«  thii:  Jabtice  to  ireUud  uiutt  not  conceded.  The  peof4 
and  pricbU,  liecaube  they  are  Catholics,  must  be  regarded  a 
llcluU ;  and  every  attempt  to  govern  them  on  the  literal  pHa 
ciplei  to  which  the  union  of  the  two  countries  entitles  thea. 
mubt  Ik:  denounced  ab  an  infidel  movement  to  subvert  tk 
Christian  religion,— meaning  thereby  the  Protestant  Churd. 
Every  effort  of  ('atholics  to  emancipate  themselves  from  tlie 
Protestant  yoke  of  l>ondage  must  be  condemned  as  a  struggle  for 
political  and  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  ;  and  every  statesman  tha 
aids  them  in  the  good  cause  must  be  stigmatized  as  an  unbeliever, 
who  has  not  only  denied  the  faith,  but  is  engaged  in  actual  warfm 
against  it.  Tins  is  Mr.  Irons’s  device  to  preserve  the  rankca 
abuses  of  his  church,  and  to  secure  untouched  all  the  anciem 
sources  of  her  tcm|)oralities. 

Put  this  is  not  the  avowed  design  of  his  VV^ork,  which  ig  g 
Dissertation  in  three  parts,  ‘On  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Finil 
Causes;' — a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  schoolmen  and  me. 
taphysieians  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  study,  far  apart  frooi 
the  stormy  regions  of  }K)litics  and  all  the  scenes  which  excite 
and  agitate  the  passions.  Hut  what  will  our  readers  think,  whea 
we  assure  them,  that  the  leading  object  of  the  book,  and  whick 
is  scarcely  lust  sight  of  through  its  successive  }>ages,  is  te 
shew  up  tne  Deism  or  the  infidelity  of  Lord  Brougham  ;  while 
the  Author  frequently  adopts  his  Lordship’s  principles  and  argo* 
meuts,  differing  from  him  only  on  some  unimportant  points,  where 
he  either  misunderstands  or  misrepresents  him  ?  If  nature  is  not 
to  he  a}>pealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  some  notices  of  her 
Divine  Author,  and  of  arriving  at  some  conclusions  from  the  ex> 
hibitiuu  of  so  utany  great  and  wonderful  works,  which  are  profanelj 
baptized  with  her  name,  why  do  the  Scriptures  so  often  afhring 
Natural  'rheology,  and  so  much  more  frequently  proceed  uponiti 
admitted  principles  ?  If  this  be  indeed  no  more  than  a  ‘  fictitiout 
science,'  why  has  Mr.  Irons  undertaken  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  Final  Causes,  which,  in  fact,  includes  the 
science  of  which  he  speaks  so  disparagingly  ?  It  would  be  well  if 
Mr.  Irons  were  seriously  to  consider  how  far  Coleridge’s  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Ueason,  as  distinguished  from  the  Understanding,  is  it 
variance  w  ith  some  of  the  assumptions  of  Lord  Brougham.  Aft® 
all  Mr.  I  rouh's  special  pleading  against  his  Lordship’s  belief  in 
Uevelation,  w  ill  he  venture  to  say,  that  the  noble  Author  any  where 
insinuates  that  Natural  Theology  contains  in  any  proper  semi 
a  religion, — or  that  it  renders  such  a  divine  system  as  Chrii^ 
ianity  unnecessary  or  improbable?  It  appears  to  us,  as  far  « 
it  regards  revealed  religion,  and  when  politics  and  party  feelingi 
are  out  of  the  question,  that  ^Ir.  Irons  and  Lord  BroughUi 
are  injually  concern txl  to  press  upon  their  readers,  from  the® 
different  views  of  final  causes,uhe  necessity  of  a  Revelatio®. 
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Tike  Mr.  Ironi's  minimum,  so  to  speak,  of  Natural  Theology, 
tnd  it  shews  this  necessity  :  uke,  if  you  please,  Lord  Brougham^s 
iniximum,  and  it  only  carries  us  a  little  nearer  to  the  object,  and, 
as  we  think,  adds  strength  to  the  conviction,  that  nature  discovering 
so  much  and  no  more,  a  direct  communication  to  man,  revealing  his 
duty  and  his  destiny,  is  not  only  indispensable  to  his  happiness, 
hut  infinitely  probable.  Mr.  Irons  establishes  Lord  Brougham's 
infidelity  so  successfully,  that  his  reasoning  fixes  the  same  impu- 
tition  upon  Dr.  Paley. 

It  would  have  afforded  us  much  pleasure,  could  we  have  dwelt  on 
other  portions  of  this  very  clever,  but,  we  must  also  add,  very  pre¬ 
tending  publication,  at  the  length  which  their  intrinsic  value  would 
seem  to  justify.  The  most  superficial  mind  must  perceive  that  Mr. 
Irons  undertakes  to  treat  subjects  confessedly  beyond  the  grasp  of 
in  ordinary  intellect,  and  which  require  in  their  elucidation  various 
ind  profound  learning,  great  astuteness,  much  hard  thinking,  and 
in  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  metaphysical  science. 
These  qualifications  Mr.  Irons  possesses  in  a  degree  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  his  talents  and  industry ;  and  if  he  has  inoeed  read 
the  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  he  quotes  so  copiously,  his  ap¬ 
plication  at  college  must  have  been  prodigious.  His  controversial 
dexterity  appears  in  the  following  animadversions  on  Dr.  Paley's 
well-known  illustration  of  the  watch.  We  have  no  dispute  with 
him  as  to  the  general  conclusions  which  he  derives  from  it  in 
support  of  his  particular  argument;  while  he  knows  as  well  as  we 
do,  that  the  principle  which  Dr.  Paley  assumes,  remains  un¬ 
touched,  and  is  capable  of  being  maintained  by  any  given  fact,  of 
a  less  complex  nature,  which  might  awaken  the  curiosity,  and 
compel  the  admission  even  of  a  savage,  that  what  manifests 
design  leads  inevitably  to  the  admission  of  Creating  Intelligence. 

'  It  is  supposed,  that  in  passing  over  a  heath  a  man  might  strike  his 
foot  against  a  watch,  and,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  before,  might, 
from  an  examination  of  its  various  and  nicely  adjusted  machinery, 
conclude,  that  **  its  parts  are  framed  and  put  together  for  a  purpose, 
e.  g.f  that  they  are  so  formed  and  adjusted  as  to  produce  motion,  and 
that  motion  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  **  &c. 

*  In  this  case,  says  Paley,  **  The  inference  is  inevitable,  that  the 
watch  must  have  had  a  maker  ;  that  there  must  have  existed,  at  some 
time  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artificer,  or  artificers,  who  formed 
it  for  the  purpose,  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer,  who  compre¬ 
hended  its  construction,  and  desired  its  use.*'  This  case  is  contrasted 
triumphantly  with  the  accidental  notice  of  a  stone,  which,  it  is  pre- 
ntmedj  would  exhibit  no  fitness  of  parts,  or  adaptation  to  an  end.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  this  assumption,  further  than  to 
remark,  that  it  might  on  analysis  appear,  that  the  parts  of  the  stone 
a  mutual  fitness,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wratch.  A  minute  invea- 
%ition  might  make  it  appear,  that  the  proportions  in  which  the  parts 
'if  that  stone  combined,  followed  a  numerical  law  of  exquisite  sim- 
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pHcity,  mnd  incalculable  extent;  perhaps  even  peri^ding  univerttl 
nature :  and  if  the  ultimate  ends  to  which  that  particular  stone  wai 
adapte<l,  were  not  so  evident  as  in  the  instance  of  the  watch,  yet,  if  the 
<mc  afforded  a  probable  argument  for  Design,  so  might  the  other ;  and 
the  probability  would,  at  the  best,  only  vary  in  degree.  But  1  am  of 
opinmn  that  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  taken  alone,  would  afford 
sufficient  data  for  any  such  argument ;  and,  as  the  W'atch  is  considered 
the  stronger  case  of  the  two,  I  shall  keep  to  that. 

‘  It  is  true  enough,  that  ire  can  perceive  Evidences  of  Design  in  a 
watch.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  knowletlge,  which  enables  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  thojic  Evidences  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  groundless  to  suppose,  that 
they  would  be  perceived  by  a  man  who  had  not  our  knowledge,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent. 

'  Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  man  who  (according  to  Paley)  finds  the 
watch,  does  not  draw  one  simple  conclusion,  but  two  ;  and  the  distin¬ 
guishing  of  these  two  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

'  Fnnn  examining  the  structure  and  action  of  this  mysterious  thing, 
he  concludes,  first.  That  it  |M)ints  out  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  That  such  an  adajitatiun  of  the  watch  to  the  day,  is  a  highly 
probalfle  argument  for  an  intelligent  watchmaker. 

'  This  second  conclusion  dejwnds  wholly  on  the  first.  What,  then, 
does  the  first  dej>end  on? — It  must  evidently  depend  on  the  man’s 
previous  knowledge  of  the  natural  disposition  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  artificial  division  of  time,  into  hours  and  minutes..  This  latter 
requisite  involves  the  necessity  of,  I  had  almost  said,  a  species  of  moral 
qualification.  For,  if  the  suppost'd  watch  had  been  found  by  a  savage, 
he  might  have  thought  the  small  round  ticking  thing,  with  twelve 
unmeaning  signs,  to  he  a  personal  oniament,  or  even  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  by  no  means  can  I  suppose  him  to  have  thought  of  its 
lieing  a  time-reckoner.  Our  watch-finder,  therefore,  must  l)e  a  person 
whose  civiliztMl  notions  of  the  “  value  of  time  ”  have  suggested  other 
artificial  notions  of  **  measuring  ”  and  computing  time.  In  other 
w'ords,  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a  most  abstract  idea, 
us  if  it  were  a  reality.  Now  none  but  a  man  possessing  such  previous 
knowletlgc  and  habits,  could  draw,  either  the  first  conclusion,  of  gene¬ 
ral  adaptation  to  a  purj)ose  ;  or  the  second,  of  a  designing  mind. 
Observe :  the  elasticity  of  a  spring,  the  structure  of  a  cogged  wheel, 
the  linking  of  a  fiexible  chain,  would  not  afford  any  argument  for  an 
intelligent  w’atchmnker.  These  arc,  severally,  the  w'ork  of  inferior 
agencies.  But  the  mutual  adaptation  of  wheels,  spring,  and  chain,  to 

Sroduce  an  intelligible  result,  which  harmonizes  with  a  conventional 
istribution  of  time, — this  indeed  affords  the  highest  probable  evidence 
(to  one  who  w'as  acquainted  wdlh  that  artificial  system  of  hours,  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  seconds,)  that  there  w’as  a  watchmaker  who  was  likewise 
acquainti'il  with  that  system,  and  had  adapted  the  watch  to  it. 

*  It  seems,  then,  that  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  our  division  of 
time,  and  had  never  seen  a  watch  before,  would  not,  from  merely 
examining  it,  sec  the  Design  of  it,  nor  argue  to  a  Designer,  as  Dr. 
Paley  did  *.  He  ctmld  not  draw*  the  first  conclusion  ;  and,  by  consc- 


•  *  The  African  Missionary  Traveller,  Campbell,  tells  an  anecdote 
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quencc,  would  fail  of  the  second.  And,  if  we  turn  next  to  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Argument,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  exactly  in  the  condition 
of  such  a  man. 

*  Puley,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Natural  Theology,  makes  an  inad¬ 
vertent  admission,  which  overthrows  his  whole  argument,  and  utterly 
destroys  the  pretended  parallel  l)ctween  the  watch  and  the  Universe. 
His  words  are,  “It  requires  indeed  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subjt'ct,  to  |>erceive  and  understand  it !  **  Have  we,  then,  according 
to  the  Natural  Theologians,  such  previous  knowledge  of  the  Designs 
of  Hod  ? 

*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  beautiful  order,  the  marvellous  adapt¬ 
ation,  and  arrangement,  of  all  things,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds,  is  such  as  must  strike  with  reverent  wonder,  the  mind  of 
erery  man  who  is  not  dead  to  all  perception  of  loveliness,  or  insensible, 
as  lifeless  rock,  to  the  grandeur  of  this  majestic  Universe.  It  is  true, 
that  we  may  discover  some,  and  believe  in  the  existence  of  many,  subtile 
agencies  ever  at  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Nature's 
domains.  But  “  Can  we  by  searching  find  out  God?"  The  ONE 
-the  ETERNAL— the  IMMORTAL— the  INVISIBLE— who 
hath  created,  and  who  controls  all  ?— The  Hebrew  prophet  makes 
lowly  confession,  “  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidcst  thyself !  ’’ 

‘  In  Nature,  as  in  the  w’orks  of  Art,  the  perfect  structure  of  various 
parts  will  j)rove  but  little.  It  is  only  from  the  fitness  of  the  whole  to 
some  exalted  end,  that  a  Designer  of  that  mighty  whole  can  be  le¬ 
gitimately  inferred.  We  acknowledge  the  elasticity  of  the  spring ; 
—oftentimes  we  may  see  the  mutual  fitness  of  the  wheels,  the  cogs, 
the  cylinder,  the  chain.  But  we  are  in  blank  ignorance  of  the  secret 
system  wlierewith  this  Wondrous  machine  doth  harmonize  !  And  thus, 
to  the  Horologe  of  the  Universe,  there  is  no  Index! — no  mystic  hand! 
— no  startling  sound,  pealing  forth  to  announce  the  mysterious  end 
and  PURPOSE  of  Creation  !  *  pp.  122 — 7« 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  observe  of  Mr.  Irons's  ingenious 
attempt,  what  has  been  quaintly  said  of  other  laboured  attempts 
at  originality  on  similar  subjects,  that  ^  what  is  true  is  not  new, 
*  and  that  what  is  new  is  not  true.’ 


that  fully  corroborates  this.  When  he  shewed  his  watch  to  a  group 
of  savages,  they  started  back  w'ith  horror,  thinking  it,  at  first,  from  its 
sound  and  motion,  a  living  and  almost  supernatural  thing.  It  must 
be  hoped,  that  some  future  edition  of  Paley  will  have  a  note  on  this 
circumstance.  The  closest  examination  which  the  poor  savages  after¬ 
wards  gave  it,  did  not  suggest  Paley’s  conclusion.  That  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  fact.  Nor  could  they  well  comprehend  the  use  of  the  watch, 
even  when  explained  to  them !  Here  I  really  think  the  illustration, 
in  some  respects,  rather  happy.  For  man  in  examining  Nature  to 
find  God,  is  like  a  savage  examining  a  watch — (let  me  add) — by  Tfri- 
light !  ‘ 


(  122  ) 


Art.  111.  The  liamhler  in  MeJtico»  MDCCCXXXIF.  By  Charles 
J(i64'|)h  Lairolns  Aulhur  uf  the  Alj>en»tock,  &c.  12nio.  Condon, 
liCkl 

Mexico,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  object  of  intense  curiosity 
and  bouiullebs  hjieculation  on  the  part  of  the  British  public. 
That  interest  seems  completely  to  have  died  away.  Mexican 
mines  have  proveil  a  bubble ;  Alexican  bonds  are  not  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  credit ;  and  Mexican  |H)litic8  are  become  imbroiled  in  per¬ 
petual  intrigues,  and  revolutions,  and  counter-revolutions,  which 
no  one  seems  to  think  it  worth  while  to  take  the  pains  of  under¬ 
standing.  This  complete  indifference  respecting  a  country  of  such 
vast  Internal  resources,  and  containing  about  a  fitch  part  of  the 
}K>pulation  of  the  New  World,  is  however,  as  unreasonable  as 
the  sanguine  and  chimerical  ex|)ectations  which  were  at  one  time 
entertained  resjHJCting  it ;  and  we  have  especial  reasons  just  now, 
which  we  shall  presently  explain,  for  hailing  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  another  volume  from  the  lively  pen  of  Air.  Latrobe,  describ¬ 
ing  a  three  months*  residence  in  that  country. 

*  Public  coaches  will  one  day  roll  on  from  Philadelphia  and 
‘  Washington  to  Mexico  and  Acapulco."  Such  is  the  prediction 
of  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay  on  New  Spain,  grounded  upon  the 
absence  of  any  physical  obstacles  to  such  land-communication. 
From  his  description,  it  might  seem  that  even  a  rail-road  would 
not  be  impracticable ;  the  table  land  of  the  Cordillera  declining 
very  gradually  northward,  and  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mexico  Inring  tnUy  o  U)  leagues,  or  as  far  as  from  Madrid  to 
Warsaw,  i'liis  would  certainly  be  the  pleasantest  way  of  visiting 
Mexico,  and  one  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  no 
doubt  particularly  approve  of.  But  matters  arc  not  yet  quite  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  accomplish  this  object.  As  it  is, 
the  country  is  to  be  entered  only  by  climbing  its  mountain  ladder 
from  two  or  three  ]H)rts  of  difficult  access,  and  jealously  guarded 
by  that  dragon  of  the  Mexican  Hesj>eride8,  yellow  fever. 

Mr.  I.atrubc  landed  at  Tampico,  a  town  which,  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  had  had  three-fifths  of  its  rascally  population  of  five  thousand 
swept  away  by  cholera;  the  effect  of  which  appears  to  have  been, 
to  make  the  survivors  more  extortionate  and  unprincipled  than 
ever.  In  this  |K>rt-town,  our  Traveller  had  the  mortification  of 
iK'ing  cooped  up  for  a  fortnight,  suffering  from  heat  by  day,  and 
musquiti»es  by  night,  with  the  additional  pleasure  of  being 
chargcil  exorhiuintly  for  every  thing.  Mammon  is  the  only 
deity  that  is  here  worshipped ;  and  society  is  debased  to  nearly 
its  lowest  level  of  civilizi'd  vice.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  clothed 
with  Inauty  ;  and  fi»r  the  first  few  days,  our  Author  enjoyed  hii 
rambles  amid  scenes  of  enchantment  to  a  naturalist ;  but  he  soon 
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found,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  catcli  crickets,  or  gather  lilies  or 
(Udodils  in  England,  and  another  to  make  collections  under  the 
tropics.  Every  leaf  holds  its  myriads  of  insect  defenders ;  and 
our  Uamblcr  became  ‘  a  perfect  pasture  for  these  omnivorous 
‘  nuisances.’  Symptoms  of  fever  were  the  consequence  of  his 
inexperience ;  and  ‘  never  can  I  sufficiently  appreciate,’  he  says, 

*  the  real  merit  of  those  patient,  indefatigable,  and  rhinoceros- 

*  skinned  men,  who  have  succeeded  in  enriching  our  European 
‘  collections  with  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone.’  Besides  the 
innumerable  ^arapntos  or  wood-bugs,  the  whole  country  about 
Tampico  swarms  with  ants ;  one  species  of  which,  the  arriero  or 
carrier,  attracted  Mr.  Latrobe’s  observation  from  its  peculiar 
habits ;  and  we  must  extract  his  description. 

*  Their  nests  are  formed  below  the  surface,  and  must  be  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  judging  from  the  immense  length  of  the  trains  which  may  be 
uWrved  proceeding  to  and  from  them  on  the  surface,  and  the  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter  intnaluced  into  them.  The  labourers  are  seen 
moving  in  two  distinct  columns,  strictly  adhering  to  the  rule  of  the 
road,  u{H>n  pathways  of  even  breadth  throughout,  as  nicely  indicated 
and  beaten  from  the  incessant  passage,  as  those  of  busy  men.  They 
lead  frequently  into  the  bushes,  to  some  tree  or  shrub,  which  has  been 
fixed  up)!!  by  common  consent,  for  the  scene  of  their  laborious  devas¬ 
tation.  The  weight  and  size  of  the  loads  carried  by  these  minute 
insects,  is  truly  astonishing.  They  are  furnished  with  a  strong  pair  of 
lerrated  forceps,  with  which  they  operate  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers 
with  great  force  and  rapidity ;  and  that  must  be  indeed  an  unaspiring 
denizen  of  the  little  republic,  who  does  not  stagger  off  with  a  cargo 
thrice  his  own  bulk. 

*  There  was  a  small  shrub  of  about  a  yard  in  height,  with  bright 
green  leaves,  and  pretty  white  ja8mine-sha{)ed  flowers,  which  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  favourite ;  and  the  pathway  leading  from  it  to  the 
distant  hole,  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  ^y  town  promenade 
on  a  sunny  day,  crowded  by  fine  ladies  armed  with  green  and  white 
parasols,  for  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  liearer  under  the  burden 
which  he  elevated  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  his  neighbours*,  or  his 
own  toes.  The  rapidity  writh  which  they  move  is  w'ithal  marvellous. 
1  was  more  than  once  philosopher  enough  to  oppose  a  tem{)orary  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings,  by  placing  a  pebble 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  nest.  You  must  have  a  lively  imagination,  if 
you  can  fancy  the  scene  which  ensued,  or  conceive  the  hurry,  and 
hustle,  and  confusion  of  the  increasing  crowd,  with  their  gaudy  burdens ; 
the  alarm  which  ran  like  wnld  fire  luong  the  lines ;  the  quarrels  which 
nsued  among  the  hasty  and  short-tempered,  and  the  busy  importance 
of  sundry  knowing  old  ants,  who  w'ould  drop  their  cargo,  and,  climbing 
the  obstruction,  take  a  survey  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  eviL* 

pp.  40 — 43. 

At  length,  the  Halcyon  having  landed  the  baggage  for  which 
they  had  waited,  our  Author  and  his  coropaniona — the  same  that 
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had  hhared  h‘u  ramblcH  in  the  I'niled  States — turned  their  liacki 
u|>iin  the  heat,  the  iiii)mrities,  and  the  nuisances  of  Tampico, 
and  set  forth,  hy  the  mule-road  of  the  Canada,  for  the  capital. 
'I'he  ordinary  roail,  hy  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Guana¬ 
juato,  ii  very  circuitous.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  the  route  lay 
over  a  hilly  and  picturesque  country',  very  gradually  rising  in 
general  elevation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  advanced  fifty 
leagues  from  the  coast,  that  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  foremost 
spur  of  the  C’ordillera.  The  defile  of  the  Canada,  hy  which  they 
at  length  gaineil  the  level  of  the  iierros  templadas^  (temperate 
region,)  is  describeil  as  most  magnificent. 

*  We  consiilertHl  the  scenery  of  the  Canada  superior  to  any  we  had 
ever  seen,  ixini parable  t«»  it, — and  we  were,  as  vou  know,  no  novices 
ill  mountain  defiles.  I  have  no  where  met  with  the  sublimity  of  an 
alpine  gorge  on  u  great  scale,  clothtni  with  such  lieauty.  A  varied 
vegetation,  stimulated  l)v  the  alternate  vehemence  of  a  tropical  sun, 
<U)d  the  gentle  dews  and  moist  showers  from  the  mountains  above, 
into  an  incoiuvivable  rankiu'ss  and  richness  of  growth, — all  that  is 
f>euutiful  and  gorgtHius  in  colouring  and  curious  in  detail — birds — but¬ 
terflies —  insi*ct.H — fruits  and  flowers, — are  here  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  the  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  rent  and  riven  rock  and 
diizv  priH:ipice,  which  would  be  worthy  <>f  the  most  savage  defile  of  the 
most  savage  alpine  districts  of  Furoj>e.’  p.  f)4. 

League  afUT  league,  they  moved  forward  in  ecstasy,  every 
turn  disclosing  a  new  picture ;  and  four  or  five  leagues  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge,  the  signs  of  the  tremendous  convulsion 
which  has  o|>cucd  this  channel  through  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  arc  ^  }K'rfectly  lK‘wildering\  The  thin,  laminated  strata  are 
broken  and  tw isn't!  in  every  jmssible  manner;  and  the  river,  which 
they  had  hitherto  found  flowing  in  a  chain  of  alternate  rapids  or 
lucid  |HK)ls,  totally  disappi'ars,  pursuing  fur  some  distance  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  course.  At  length,  emerging  from  the  ravine,  they 
approached  a  large  o|>ening,  in  which  the  Indian  village  of  Tla- 
colula  lies  surrounded  with  its  orange-groves  and  pretty  cultivated 
enclosures.  They  reached  this  place  on  the  seventh  day  from 
Taiiqnco  Alta,  (Upper  Tampico,)  a  distance  of  fifty-nine  leagues. 
'I'he  most  sublime  jiart  of  the  defile,  however,  extends  two  or 
three  leagues  above  Tlacolula.  Soon  after  leaving  the  village, 
huge  priH-ipices  on  both  sides  close  in  upon  the  stream,  throwing 
the  road  into  deep  shadow. 

*  A  mountain  of  very  great  elevation  appears  literally  cloven  in 
twain  from  the  very  summit  to  the  foundation ;  displaying  immense 
|H'r|K'udicular  sheets  of  white  rock,  the  innumerable  lamiine  of  which 
are  t wasted  and  gnarled  like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  A  wilderness  of  the 
richest  tropical  vegetation  clothes  the  |>artial  slopes,  and  chokes  up  the 
depths  of  the  defile.  The  gorge  varies  from  five  hundred  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  breadth.’  p.  72. 
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A  coniluctecl  ii|>on  the  narrow  edge  of  ridges, 

leads  from  the  defile  up  the  steep  aides  of  the  mountain.  As 
'i  thev  c<mtinued  to  climh  for  nearly  two  hours,  the  Travellers  hc- 

i  canie  conscious  of  a  change  in  the  region ;  and  at  length,  on 

I  reaching  the  summit  of  Monte  Penulco,  groupcs  of  cver-green 

I  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  rising  from  a  fresh  green-award,  gave 

i  demonstration  of  their  Imving  gained  the  level  of  the  tierraa 

I  at  an  elevation  of  between  four  and  live  thousand  feet 

^  glxo'c  the  ( I  lilt. 

rhe  next  day,  a  stage  of  some  four  leagues  brought  them  to 
I  Zacualti})aii,  the  largest  town  they  had  yet  seen,  although  far 

I  over  rated  in  being  reported  to  contain  10, (KK)  inhabitants.  Here, 

1  in  the  houw  of  their  nrrieroy  they  halted  for  a  day.  The  next 

I  morning  was  devotinl  to  a  ramble,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 

I  to  visit  certain  Indian  tem])les,  of  which  the  Author  had  heard 

I  much,  lie  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  these  and  other 

I  ruins  which  he  aflerwards  inspected,  arc  of  date  subsequent  to 
I  the  ronijuest,  and  of  Spanish  workmanship,  although  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  feocallies  (temples)  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit¬ 
ants.  He  remarked  the  site  of  more  than  one  Indian  town,  now 
indicated  only  by  heaps  of  rubbish  and  sunken  walls,  and  some 

I  singularly  shaped  rocks,  which  tradition  points  out  as  objects  of 

idolatrous  worship  in  ancient  times. 

They  now  entered  upon  an  immense  tract  of  open,  barren 
4  country,  perfectly  distinct  in  its  features  from  any  which  they 
I  had  yet  seen,  and  more  sublime  than  beautiful.  A  rough  and 
i  tortuous  descent  into  the  stony  bed  of  the  Rio  Oquilcalco,  a 

i  rugged  passage  of  a  mountain,  and  a  long  and  rocky  ascent  of  a 
prccijiitous  ridge  licyond  it,  conducted  them  finally  to  the  level 
of  the  expanse  of  table-land  which  forms  the  pedestal  of  the 
Sierra  Mad  re*.  The  Travellers  turned  a  few  leagues  out  of 
^  the  main  road,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Mines  of  Regia.  The  ba- 

I  sal  tic  rocks  and  cascade  of  Regia  form  one  of  the  most  remark- 

I  able  natural  curiosities  in  Mexico.  Humboldt  has  given  a  brief 

I  account  of  them  in  his  Researches ;  but  Mr.  Latrobe  paints  so 

I  ^ell,  that  we  cannot  withhold  his  description. 

i 

^  *  \  well  constructed  road,  upon  which  we  had  been  pacing  for  some 

4  time,  a)nducted  us  by  a  rapid  descent  into  the  recesses  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  ravine  ;  when  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the  immense  pile 


•  In  Mr.  Poinsett’s  Notes  on  Mexico,  there  is  a  more  detailed  ac- 
of  the  route  from  Tampico  to  Mexico ;  but  the  Traveller  reached 
flocalula  by  a  shorter  route.  Mr.  Latrobe’s  description  amply  makes 
op,  however,  by  its  graphic  spirit,  for  its  deficiency  as  an  itinerary.  An 
tbiitract  of  the  Narrative  referred  to  will  be  founu  in  the  Modem  Tra¬ 
iler,  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  pp.  347  — 3.^»7. 
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of  the  llacieiidu  anil  its  Mimrish  church  tower,  overtopped  hy  the 
lofty  cohuiiiades  of  columnar  hasalt  which  form  the  sides  of  the  Bar¬ 
ranca.  Ill  the  uhiindaiit  supply  of  water  which  rushes  down  it,  you 
hnd  the  rt'oson  which  has  led  to  the  choice  of  this  sinpilar  locality  for 
the  erection  of  those  coloss;il  works  for  the  sineltinjj  and  amal^imation 
of  the  silver  ores,  which  the  enterprise  and  unlimited  means  of  g 
former  (’ount  of  Be^la  have  constructed  witliin  tliis  horrible  gulf,  at 
the  cost  of  nine  miliioiis  of  dollars.  At  the  present  time,  this  pro- 
.  pertVi  together  with  an  almost  lH)umlless_  extent  of  country  on  the 
neighlMHiriiig  I’ordillera  and  in  the  plain,  including  the  silver  mines  of 
Heal  del  Monte,  have  Invu,  since  UbJl,  rented  in  perpetuity  of  the 
noble  |H»sseHsor,  bv  a  British  Mining  (\nnpany,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  ]H‘r  annum. 

‘  W’e  were  hospitably  received  and  entertained  for  some  hours  bv 
.Mr.  .M.,  the  (\anpany*s  su|H*rintendant  at  the  Hacienda,  and  througl 
his  kindness  were  furnisheil  with  every  facility  for  a  detailed  insjjec- 
tion  of  the  various  works,  which,  of  course,  have  been  brought  to  far 
greater  |H*rfectii»n  bv  tlie  present  proprietors.  Not  the  least  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  these  iininense  works,  are  the  ponderous  bulwarks  of 
hewn  stone,  built  to  protect  the  works  from  the  impetuous  torrents  of 
debris  brought  down  by  the  river  in  the  rainy  season.  We  did  not  of 
course  fail  to  ascend  the  Barranca  to  the  celebrated  cascade,  which 
you  reach  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  stream  between  two  walls  of 
iiasaltic  columns,  upwanls  of  a  humlred  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  he 
found  at  siune  ilistance  alM»vc  the  Hacienda,  where  a  screen  of  the 
jwme  singular  geoh»gical  structure,  composed  of  perpeudicular  colunuis 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  stretches  across  the  ravine, 
and  lurs  the  course  of  the  river,  which  t>ours  over  it  from  the  u|)|)er 
part  of  the  Barranca.  Disjointed  sections  of  n>ck,  half  covered  with 
moss,  and  shaded  by  trees,  lie  at  the  foot  of  either  precipice.  I  a  the 
rainy  season,  the  whole  scene  must  Ik*  very  grand.  The  colour  and 
texture  of  the  basiilt  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  1  have  seen  in 
r.urojH*,  if  1  except  that  on  Ben  ^lore  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
form  of  the  columns,  however,  is  very  complete,  and  in  most  eases 
hexagonal  or  pentagonal.  The  Barranca  of  Hcgla  lies  almut  seven 
thousand  fi*et  alnwc  the  iiulf.’  pp.  BB — BO. 


ii 


Our  'rravcllcrs  made  a  bait  of  two  days  at  Heal  del  Monte;  i 
singularly  picturesque  town,  surrounded  w  itb  forests  of  oak  anil 
pine,  at  an  elevation  of  .above  BOOO  feet  above  tbe  sea.  From  a 
rock  wbicb  rises  lOOB  feet  above  tlie  town,  at  a  few’  miles'  dis¬ 
tance,  is  gained  a  vk'w  of  extraordinary  interest  and  extent, 
iHunmanding  Initb  sides  of  tbe  great  ebain  in  wbicb  tbe  mines  are 
situated.  1  be  ])lains  and  lakes  of  tbe  great  valley  of  Mexico, 
almut  20  leagues  ilistant,  with  tbe  volcanoes  of  Mexico  and 
Fuebl.'i,  are  visible  within  tbe  vast  horizon  on  tlie  one  band;  and 
tbe  \  ale  of  Uegla  and  tbe  great  cone  of  Orizava  on  tbe  other. 
Our  Ham  bier  of  ciuirse  visited  tbe  silver  mines,  wbicb,  after  having 
been  worketl  by  tbe  Spaniards  for  nearly  tw'o  hundred  years, 
were,  afler  their  tem|H>rary  abandonment,  re-o]>ened  by  the  C’ounl 
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of  Rogla ;  but  had  again  fallen  into  decay  and  disrepair,  when 
Hritish  enterprise,  at  an  immense  cost,  brought  them  once  more 
into  a  productive  state. 

•  The  energy  and  skill  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  construction  of 
now  shafts,  and  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal  |)o\ver, — the  great 
roads  constructed  to  Hegla  and  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  all  their  heavy 
machinery  has  been  transported  on  its  arrival  from  England,  and  the 
onler  and  wisdom  evident  in  all  the  operations  ;  are  not  unworthy  of 

the  Hritish  name . In  consefjuence  of  the  nundaT  of  artificers  and 

miners  trans]>orted  hither,  an  English  colony  has  sprung  up  in  Heal 
del  Monte ;  and  it  was  moving  for  me  to  see  the  flaxen  hair  and  blue 
eves,  and  hear  the  prattle  of  many  English  children  gambolling  in 
close  vicinity  to  the  swarthy  offspring  of  the  mixed  races  of  the 
country/  ]). 

T'hc  common  miners  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Indian  race; 
and  about  HOO,  uj)on  an  average,  arc  constantly  emuloyed  in  the 
(lili’erent  ])arts  of  the  mine.  ‘  At  present,  the  actual  proceeds  of 
*  the  mines  exceed  the  expenditure.’  This  is  not  saying  much  for 
the  success  of  the  speculation. 

A  journey  of  three  days  more  conducted  our  Travellers  to  the 
capital,  the  a}))>roaeh  to  which,  on  descending  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  described  as  extremely  impressive: 

‘  The  arid,  glazed,  and  silent  surface  of  those  interminable  levels, 
(ivtT  which  the  whirling  column  of  sand  is  seen  stalking  with  its  stately 
nu»tioii  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  and  stagnant  atmosphere ;  and  upon 
whose  surface  he  continually  sees  painted  the  magic  and  illusory  ])ic- 
tures  (»f  the  mirage,  with  their  transparent  waters  and  reflected  scenes  ; 
—the  linge  dark  piles  of  distant  mountains,  range  behind  range  ; 
— the  strange  character  of  the  colouring  of  the  landscape,  far  and  near  ; 
— tlie  isolated  volcanic  cones  springing  up  s!iddenly  fn>m  the  dead 
flats,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  great  volcanoes  far  in  the  distance, 
gleaming  in  the  blue  sky  with  their  snowy  summits; — the  numerous 
churches,  each,  with  its  dome  and  towers,  mocking  the  des4*rted  waste 
around,  and  the  wretched  groups  of  mud  cottages  in  its  vicinity,  by  its 
stately  architecture: — all  this,  seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  such 
trauscendant  purity,  that,  vast  as  the  expanded  landscajte  seems,  no 
just  idea  of  its  immensity  can  be  formed  iVom  the  calculations  of  the 
eye,— imlM)dies  forth,  not  perhaps  the  picturesque,  or  ])erhaps  the 
k'auliful,  but  most  assuredly  the  sublime. 

‘  And,  when  approaching  the  main  valley,  the  villages  thicken 
arouml  him,  with  their  streets  cheered  and  beautified,  amid  the  gene¬ 
ral  sterility,  by  groupes  of  the  graceful  Peruvian  pepper-tree*;  and 
the  mads  are  seen  crowded  by  long  strings  of  laden  mules  and  gay  cava- 


*  Or  .schinns,  *  of  which  the  bright  green  foliage  and  |KMiduiit  clus¬ 
ters  of  red  IsTries,  form  a  graceful  ornament  of  the  np|»er  regions  of 
the  cminlrv.’ 
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licn» ; — and  the  KtujJcndouH  works  of  hnnmn  desi^i  harmonize  wiU 
thiHie  of  nature,  and  prepare  him  for  the  sight  <»t  one  of  the  most  ex* 
traordiiuiry  scenes  in  the  world,  whether  we  regard  the  works  of  men, 
or  those  of  (iod,  the  Artificer  of  all.  And  stich  is  the  valley  and  city 
of  Mexico.'  pp.  Un,  102. 

As  to  the  main  features  of  these,  Ilumlxddt  has  left  little  to  be 
supplieil  hy  the  deseri})tion8  of  later  travellers  ;  but  Mr.  Lutrobe 
is  always  lively,  and  his  rapid  sketch  will  be  found  extremely  en¬ 
tertaining.  We  cannot  withhold  his  picture  of  an  earthquake  in 
Mexico. 

*  1'hc  strongest  shock  of  which  I  was  myself  aware,  was  felt  about 
1 1  A.M.  on  the  22d  (March),  when  I  was  roused  from  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  apartments  of  the  American  Charge  (t Affaires^hj 
a  seiiMition  of  ctmfusion  and  giddiness  ;  and,  on  raising  my  eyes,  saw 
the  curtains  and  candclahras  in  motion.  In  going  to  the  elevated  bal- 
conv,  the  scene  presented  hy  the  hroad  and  sjiacious  thoroughfare  be¬ 
low,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  I  ever  saw*,  There  was  no  terror  and 
no  confusion  in  the  street.  Each  individual  of  the  passing  multitude, 
as  far  ns  wo  could  see,  was  on  his  kiuH^s, — t*ach  in  the  spot  where  he 
had  iK'come  sensible  of  the  terrible  phenomenon  ;  the  half-naked  Indian 
Ix'aide  the  veiled  damity  and  the  loathsome  lepT  beside  the  gaudily 
dresstnl  official.  The  rider  kneeled  beside  his  horse,  and  the  arriero 
among  his  mules  ;  the  carriages  had  halted,  and  their  gay  contents 
Ix'iit  in  clusters  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement.  The  bustle  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  had  become  hushed  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
a  low  murmur  of  pattered  prayers, — while,  with  a  slow’,  lateral  motion 
from  north  to  south,  the  whole  city  swung  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  for 
alH)Ut  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half.  When  the  shock  w’as  over, 
the  multitude  rose ;  and  each  went  about  his  business  with  a  non¬ 
chalance  which  proved  how’  the  frequent  recurrences  of  this  phenomenon 
had  nerved  the  public  mind.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  of  a 
violence  to  injure  the  massive  structures  of  the  city  ;  and  the  alluvial 
and  elastic  soil  upon  which  it  is  based,  is  much  in  its  favour.' 

pp.  l.‘l(>,  7- 

Of  the  Mexicans,  generally,  our  Author  gives  no  very  flatter¬ 
ing  character.  The  Homan  Catholicism  of  FiUro]>o,  he  sayi, 
dark  as  we  consider  it,  is  light,  compared  to  that  which  has  l)een 
substituted  in  Mexico  for  the  scarcely  less  gross  and  degrading 
idolatry  of  the  al)original  tril)es. 

*  With  the  single  exception  of  human  sacrifice  as  a  part  of  the  reli- 
mous  system,  it  may  well  Ik*  asked,  hy  what  has  it  Ir'Cii  supplanted? 
Fewer  and  more  dignified  divinities?  Purer  rites?  A  less  degrading 
suiKrstition  ?  Less  disgusting  ignorance  ?  A  iK'tter  system  of  ino- 
rafitv  ?  Who  will  dare  to  assert  it  ? 

‘  \  ou  are  shewn  with  obsequious  eagerness  the  huge  round  stone  of 
Sacrifices  ; — you  are  told  to  mark  the  hollow  for  the  head  of  the  victim, 
and  the  gnnwe  which  carried  off  his  blcHMl;— your  ears  tingle  when 
they  are  fille<i  with  the  numln'r  of  those  wlu»  are  sup|K>sed  to  have  l>ccn 
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immolated  upon  its  carved  surftice.  You  turn  and  see  the  huge  and 
detestable  figure  of  the  idol  goddess  Teoyamiqui,  before  whom,  as 
Swinish  historians  relate,  the  hearts  of  the  victims  were  torn  out. 
Yes!  but  no  oHicious  cicerone  leads  you  to  the  court  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  jioints  out  the  broad  |)erforated  stone,  where  the  hundreds 
ami  thousands  of  ]KH)r  benighted,  ignorant  heathen  expired  at  the  stake 
amidst  smoke  and  flame.  No  one  reminds  you  tiiat,  about  the  time 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Aztecs  was  extirpated  in  Mexico,  the 
siime  Inquisition,  then  in  its  first  flush  of  jxiwer,  burnt  HI, IKK)  victims 
at  the  stake,  in  the  Old  World,  and  consigned  208,000  to  infamy  and 
punishment  scarcely  lietter  than  death  itself. 

<  A  change  of  names,  a  change  of  form  and  garb  for  the  idols,  new 
symlnds,  altered  ceremonials,  another  race  of  priests,  so  much  and  no 

more  has  been  effected  for  the  Indians . Teotl,  the  unknown  Ood, 

“  lie  l\y  n^hom  we  live,'*  as  he  W'as  termed, — He  whom  they  never  re¬ 
presented  in  idol  form, — is  still  the  Supreme  Heing  under  the  name  of 
l)ios.  'riiey  continue  to  adore  the  god  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Feathered 
Ser|K*nt,  under  the  name  of  San  Thomas.  It  is  indifferent  to  them, 
whether  the  Evil  Spirit  is  called  Diablo  or  Tlacatecolototl.  They  re¬ 
tain  their  superstition,  their  talismans,  their  charms  ;  and,  as  they 
were  ])riest-led  under  the  old  system,  so  they  are  kept  in  adherence  to 
the  Church  of  Home  by  the  continual  bustle  of  the  festivals,  and 
cenunonials,  and  processions  of  the  Church.  Hut,  as  to  any  change  of 
heart  and  purpose, — a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  as  **  a  Spirit  who  is 
to  Ih*  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,** — a  sense  of  their  degraded 
and  fallen  state  as  men, — and  an  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the 
true  Gospel, — its  application  to  their  individual  state,  and  its  influence 
uiMui  their  lives  anu  characters, — they  are  as  blind  and  as  ignorant  as 
their  forefathers.*  pp.  1(35 — 7* 


This  is  a  dark  picture.  Yet  must  it  not  be  confessed,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  description  applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to 
a  large  ])roportion  of  the  people  in  Protestant  countries  ?  The 
iporance  and  bigotry  of  the  Mexicans  are  a  shade  or  two  deeper 
inan  in  Old  Christendom,  as  they  are  a  century  or  two  behind  us 
in  all  res])ects,  and  have  never  had  the  quickening  light  of  the 
Scriptures  let  in  upon  the  popular  mind ;  but  it  may  be  more 
tolerable  for  Mexico  in  the  day  of  judgement,  than  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  heatlien  ;  atid  a  Mexican  might  say,  that  man-selling  is 
a  crime  of  not  less  deep  a  dye  than  idolatry. 

W  c  must  pass  over  our  Author’s  observations  upon  the  abori¬ 
ginal  traditions,  (in  which  he  chiefly  follows  Humboldt,)  with 
the  remark,  that  the  light  thrown  by  the  Researches  of  that 
learned  Writer,  affords  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  absurd 
theory,  that  the  nations  of  Central  America  are  of  Hebrew  origin. 
1  I>on  this  subject,  we  Ireg  to  refer  him  to  a  former  article  in  our 
Journal,  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  would  have  precluded  his 
doubts  upon  this  subject.*  .  In  their  return  route,  the  party 

•  hiclect.  Hcv.  3d  Strius  Vol.  II.  p.  1 1(3;  vol.  XIV.  p.  279 
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undertook  a  ver}'  fatiguing  excursion  to  the  Hill  of  Xochicalco,  or 
the  House  of  Flowers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
ancient  art  in  the  country,  and  which  Humboldt  was  unable  to 
visit.  The  sketch  which  a  half-hour's  survey  has  enabled  the 
Writer  to  give,  is  just  suflicient  to  whet  curiosity,  and  to  excite 
the  wish  that  subsc(|uent  travellers,  not  unprovided  with  4 
sketching  j)cncil,  may  Ik*  enabled  to  explore  the  locality  more 
thoroughly. 

The  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Mexico,  however,  are  thoue 
of  nature.  In  excavating  a  canal,  in  })art  of  the  great  ])lain, 
from  which  the  waters  have  for  centuries  been  gradually  retiring, 
the  workmen,  at  four  ft*ct  Ih*Iow  the  surface,  came  to  an  ancient 
causey,  supported  by  cedar  piles  ;  and  three  feet  below  the  edge 
td'this  wt»rk,  ‘  in  what  may  have  been  the  very  ditch,  they  struck 
‘  u|>on  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  embedded  in  the  blue 

‘  clay.'  Many  t)f  the  most  valuable  bones  were  lost  by  the  care¬ 
less  manner  in  which  they  were  extricated  ;  but  sullicient  re¬ 
mained  to  ])rove  that  the  animal  was  of  enormous  bulk  ;  the 
diameter  i»f  the  tusk  measuring  eighteen  inches.  Numerous  re¬ 
mains  of  this  huge  animal  are  found  in  the  valley,  wherever 
extensive  excavations  have  been  made;  and  they  su])ply  our  Au¬ 
thor  with  the  ground  for  a  very  romantic  and  picturesque  con¬ 
jecture. 

*  I  could  not  avoid  putting  many  isolated  facts  together,  nnd  fei'Iing 
inclined  to  believe,  that  this  country  had  not  only  been  inhabited  in 
extremely  remote  times,  when  the  valley  bore  a  very  different  as|)ect 
from  that  w  hich  it  now  exhibits,  or  which  tradition  gives  it,  but  that 
tlte  extinct  race  t»f  enormous  animals,  whose  remains  would  seem,  in 
the  instana*  I  have  cited,  to  be  coeval  with  tlie  un-dated  works  of 
man,  may  have  been  subjected  to  his  will,  and  made  instrumental,  by 
llie  application  of  their  gigantic  force,  to  the  transport  of  those  vast 
masses  of  sculptured  and  chiselled  ri>ck,  which  \vc  marvel  to  iiee  lying 
in  pi»sitions  so  far  removed  from  their  natural  site.’  p.  139. 

Few  travellers  are  In'tter  (pialiticd  to  draw  a  comparison  or 
contrast  Ik’tween  the  great  mountain  formations  of  Europe  and 
the  New  World,  so  far  as  the  Mexican  ('ordillcra  affords  a  fair 
s|H'ciinrn  of  the  scenery  of  the  Andes.  The  lines  of  just  com¬ 
parison  are,  Mr.  E.  remarks,  very  faint;  and  In'twccn  the  details 
chiefly  characteristic  of  cither  chain,  no  similarity  exists. 

*  In  the  linu'stonc,  slate,  and  granitic  ranges  of  the  Alps,  beauty  of 
outline  is  far  from  lK*ing  confined  to  any  single  ridge.  It  is  an  attri- 
f)ute  of  the  sectuidarv.  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  ; — of  the  parallel 
chains,  as  well  us  of  the  diverging  mountains,  which,  like  ribs,  start 
out  fnuii  the  great  hack -hone  of  the  continent,  and  sink  gradually  to 
the  level  of  the  plains  on  either  hand.  Piletl,  range  lM*hind  rang*’, 
with  dtvp  valeN  U^twivii, — with  numerous  lakes  ; — and  clotheil  up  to 
the  very  limit  t»f  eternal  snow*,  with  griTii  or  forested  s1o|k*s, — they 
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are  eminently  picturesque  ;  and  the  ^iitle  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
\'gllevs,  contrasts  felicitously  with  the  precipitous  rocks  and  masses  of 
snow,  which  occupy  the  higher  regions.  The  scale  and  the  structure 
of  the  Alps,  permit  the  eye  to  command,  in  almost  every  situation, 
the  whole  of  their  varied  detail.  The  enormous  extent  of  the  glaciers 
on  the  u])per  plains  and  acclivities,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
thev  descend  towards  the  valleys,  arc  mainly  characteristic  of  these 

mountains. 

<  Now  as  to  general  outline,  both  from  what  I  have  setui,  and  have 
hwrd  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Andes,  that  of  the  great  j)or- 
phyritic  chains  of  the  Cordillera  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  generally 
picturesque.  It  is  scartvly  broken  enough  ;  its  details  arc  to<»  vast. 
()ne  enormous  wall  of  mountains  rises  btdnnd  another,  each  buttress¬ 
ing  a  broad  step  of  tabU‘-land,  but  in  general  the  interval  between 
them  is  far  t(M>  great  for  the  eye  to  command  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Here  and  there,  from  the  general  level  of  the  undulating  mountain 
ridge,  rises  a  tremendous  ceme,  with  a  breadth  of  base,  and  an  even 
smoothness  of  outline,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  j)r(K*laim  its 
origin,  and  add  to  its  sublimity,  take  from  its  picturesque  Iwauty. 
The  summit  bears  its  mantle  of  snow  ;  but,  compared  with  the  mass, 
it  is  but  a  cap, — not  a  flowing  mantle,  with  its  silver  and  purple  folds, 
and  its  fringe  of  ice. 

‘  There  are  again,  for  the  reason  stated,  few'  positions  in  which 
your  eve  w  ill  command  at  the  S4une  time,  the  rich  and  gorgeous  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  huver  slojws  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  and  the  siiblimity 
of  the  suj)erior  ranges.  The  vast  sheets  of  the  barren  Table-land  are 
interposed;  the  tierrax  templadas  separate  the  from  the 

Kach  have  their  j)ecuHar  characteristics,  but  they  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  comprised  in  one  and  the  same  picture. 

‘  You  hsjk  ill  vain  among  all  the  exulK*rant  forest-grow’th  and  the 
giant  flora  of  Mexico,  for  the  sweet  cheering  freshness  of  Alpine 
vegetation  ; — that  luxuriance  without  rankness,  which  clothes  the  low'er 
valleys. 

*  From  this  you  w  ill  see,  that  where  the  tw’o  chains  might  lie  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  ]Munts  of  resemblance,  they  have  little  or  none. 

*  Besides  that,  in  the  style  of  its  vegetation,  lM>th  in  the  t<»rrid  and 
temperate  regions, — the  plains  and  their  peculiar  characteristics, — 
the  prinligious  barrancas, — the  w'holc  series  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
which  pervade  the  country,  from  the  sands  of  the  coast,  to  the 
craters  of  the  highest  volcanoes;  as  w'ell  as  in  the  ctdouring, —  the 
more  prominent  features  of  Mexico  are  so  marked,  and  so  utterly 
ditferent,  that  they  extinguish  the  idea  of  comparison.*  pp.  289 — 21)1. 

‘  Surely,’  remarks  Mr.  Latrobe,  ‘  there  is  not  on  the  face  of 
‘  the  earth  a  country  more  highly  favoured  by  nature  than  New 
‘  Spain  ’ — a  title,  however,  by  which  we  have  ceased  to  recognize 
the  country.  ‘  You  can  hardly  name  a  mineral  protiuct  which  it 
‘  does  not  hide  within  its  bosom,  or  a  vegetable  one,  of  whatever 
‘  zone,  which  it  might  not,  under  proper  management,  lx?  made 
‘  to  bring  to  perfection  in  one  part  or  another  of  its  various  sur- 
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‘  fare.  Yet,  how  little  has  man  hitherto  done  to  improve  theie 
‘  advantages  !'  Ver>'  tnic  ;  almost  as  little  as  in  Jamaica.  The 
fate  of  Mexico,  in  this  respect,  is  not  peculiar ;  and  lamentable 
as  may  Iw  the  eflects  of  the  present  unsettled  political  state  of 
country,  and  of  the  constant  strugj.^les  of  parties  for  the  mastery, 
we  have  yet  to  learn,  uj>on  better  evidence  than  our  Author  hts 
ailduced,  that  Mexico  was  in  any  one  respect  better  circum. 
staneed  under  the  ]):iternal  j^overnment  of  Spanish  viceroys.  We 
have  a  cordial  res|>ect  for  Mr.  Latrol>e,  hut  we  do  not  attach  the 
slijrhtest  value  to  anything  he  says  bearing  upon  political  sub. 
jeets.  He  is  an  honest,  bigoted,  old-school  tory,  who  sneers  tt 
reform  governments,  ]>refers  the  manly  tone  of  the  Georgian  8lav^ 
h(»lders  to  the  manners  of  the  Yankees,  and  thinks  the  negroes 
less  to  1k'  ‘  pitied '  than  their  excellent  and  humane  masters. 
What  renders  his  statements  still  more  liable  to  suspicion,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  Mexican  ])olitics,  is,  that  he  had  just  come  from 
the  United  States,  was  upon  the  best  possible  terms  M'ith  the  Arne- 
rican  churqS  d'affitirea^  and  found  himselt  debarred  from  all  accew 
to  the  interior  of  Mexican  society.  With  this  preliminary  ex¬ 
planation,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  his  account  of  the  state 
of  {H)litical  artairs  at  the  time  he  was  in  jMexico. 

‘  Santa  .Vnna,  a  man  of  but  little  genius  or  talent,  but  cleverer  than 
thorn;  alH»ut  him  in  the  low  arts  of  intrigue,  and  into  whose  well-laid 
traps  more  than  one  old  asscKMate  had  fallen,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
reform  government  as  president.  The  preceding  year.  General  Duran 
had  attempted  to  get  up  an  unsuccessful  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
so-called  “  privileged  classes.”  This  year  ('analizza  had  run  (»lf  to 
the  eastward  in  the  manner  I  have  describi'd  ;  and,  under  what  pa¬ 
triotic  cry  I  forget,  had  issued  a  P ronunciamiento,  proposing  to  set 
up  a  counter-government,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
It  1  mistake  not.  General  Bravo  was  down  to  the  s<nith-wcst,  with 
the  same  intentions.  I'he  vice-president,  Gomez  Ferias,  was  at  com- 
tcau  tin'  with  the  president  ;  and  the  latter  had,  under  the  veil  of 
leave  of  absence  from  the  capital,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
gone  otf  in  a  very  bad  humour,  to  pout  at  his  estate  near  Jalapa; 
where  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  was  brewing  some  mischief  of 
Ins  own,  in  favour  of  the  army  and  the  church,  Iwth  of  which  were 
decidedly  under  a  cloud  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  latter 
es|)ecially  bi‘gun  to  tremble  for  its  wealth,  which  the  necessitous  Fe- 
drntciun  ctnisitlered  in  the  light  of  a  lawful  prize. 

‘  'fhe  surmise  w;is  right,  as  the  event  showed  ;  for,  not  long  after, 
the  wily  president  himself  was  pleased  to  set  up  his  “  bark,”  and 
abjuring  the  reform  party,  on  wln»se  shoulders  he  had  climbed  to 
tmwer,  made  a  run  for  the  capital,  l)eat  his  old  friends,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  “  privileged  classes,”  was  again  elected 
presidejit. 

*  Since  that  time,  another  “  gn/o”  has  been  given  by  the  Zacate- 
canos,  who  revolted  agiin,  under  favour  of  that  pet  cry  of  the  giddy 
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multitude  in  the  age  in  which  we  live— reform  !— and  getting  together 
gix  thousand  civtcos  or  militia,  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
defended  their  city.  Santa  Anna’s  star  again  prevailed  ;  and  he  beat 
them  also.  Durango  then  gave  him  a  little  more  trouble  ;  and  now 
Texas,  with  its  unruly  colonists,  has  called  him  to  the  north.  He  may 
chance  to  hear  some  other  dog  “  barking  ”  in  the  capital  before  he  gets 
tack.  Is  not  this  laughable.^’  pp.  153,  154. 

Kxtromcly  laughable,  no  doubt ;  a  fit  subject  for  jest !  Our 
Author  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  ‘  the  more  enlightened  party, 

‘  who  were  desirous  of  introducing  into  Alexico  the  polinf  of  the 
*  fruited  States^''  were  in  disgrace,  their  chiefs  exiled,  and  them¬ 
selves  under  the  surveillance  of  the  party  in  power.  Moreover, 
in  proof  of  the  disorganized  state  of  society  in  the  capital,  he 
tells  us,  that  assassinations  were  frequent,  and  that  thousands  of 
drunken  and  gambling  irperos  lay  about  the  churches  and  piazzas. 
That  such  things  arc  disgraceful  to  a  llepublican,  or  to  any  other 
Government,  who  will  deny  ?  Yet  Mr.  Latrolx?  might  have  re¬ 
collected  that  Humboldt,  who  visited  Mexico  under  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  represents  the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes  as 
presenting  a  picture  of  extreme  misery  ;  and  in  the  capital, 
the  Irperos  were  reckoned  at  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  !  Assassinations  and  robberies  may  have  increased  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  obstinate  revolutionary  contest  which  for  twelve 
years  laid  waste  the  country  ;  but  there  never  was  a  time,  we  bc- 
iievc^in  New  Spain,  any  more  than  in  Old  Spain,  when  there  was 
not  ground  for  complaint  on  this  head.  Naples  will  match 
Mexico  in  the  number  of  its  Irperos^  and  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  that  of  its  robbers  and  assassins. 

As  Mr.  Latrobc  has  referred  to  the  ])arty  conflicts  and  changes 
of  government  which  have  agitated  the  Republic,  we  wish  that 
he  had  informed  himself  how  far  foreign  interference  and  intrigue 
had  been  instrumental  in  fostering  them.  The  American  charge 
(Ta/fiiires  could,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  have  given  him  some 
curious  information  upon  this  point.  There  is  a  certain  Mr.  Poin¬ 
sett,  the  Author  of  the  “  Notes  on  jMexico,”  who,  if  not  greatly 
belied,  has  bad  no  small  share  in  the  mischievous  machinations 
wb’ch  have  had  for  their  object  to  promote  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  Cnited  States;  playing  over  again,  as  minister  in  Mexico, 
the  same  deep  game  of  intrigue  that,  as  American  consul,  he 
had  played  at  Santiago  de  Chile. 

And  as  Mr.  Latrobe  has  referred  to  the  affairs  of  Texas,  we 
should  have  been  glad,  though  it  is  perhaps  more  than  we  could 
expect  from  him,  that  he  had  let  liis  readers  a  little  into  the 
secret  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  insurrection  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  Secret,  indeed,  it  is  not,  that  the  American  land-jobbers 
and  slave-jobbers,  with  their  friends  in  Congress,  have  long  had 
their  hearts  set  upon  obtaining  the  cession  of  Texas  from  the 

voi..  wi. — N.si.  u 
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Mexican  (lovernment,  either  by  ])urcliase,  by  intrigue  and  c*. 
jolery,  or,  tliese  having  failed,  by  organizing  an  insurrection  whidi 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  a  forcible  occupation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  ]>lans  for  this  have  long  been  laid ;  and  the  refiisc  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Texians,  have  at  length 
deemed  matters  rij)e  for  setting  the  Mexican  (iovernment  at  de« 
(ianee.  The  disastrous  ca])ture  of  Santa  Anna,  (A])ril  21,)  of 
which  the  newspapers  w  ill  have  informed  our  readers,  has  led  to 
an  armistice  between  the  American  and  the  Mexican  forces  ;  hut 
whether  this  will  lead  to  any  accommodation  seems  extremely 
doubtful.  On  the  one  hand,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  is  b))enly  discussed  in  C’ongress,  at  Washington; 
while  recent  advices  from  Mexico  inform  us,  that  the  Mexican 
authorities  are  e(jually  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  thus  basely 
provoked,  and  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  main  body  of  their 
army,  which  has  suffered  no  reverse.  The  issue  we  will  not 
venture  to  j)redict ;  hut  not  oidy  is  justice  on  the  side  of  the 
Mexicans:  every  friend  to  humanity  must  wish  them  success. 

"Vhiii  our  readers  may  thoroughlv  understand  the  state  of  the 
ease,  they  must  be  informed,  that  Texas  belongs  to  a  Republic 
w  hich  has  abolished  slavery ;  and  that  the  im])ortation  of  slaves  from 
C'uha,  which  the  American  slave-traders  have  been  long  carrying 
on  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  through  the  Texian 
territory,  is,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  piracy.  The  object  of  the 
Americans  is  not  only  to  secure  the  means  of  continuing  this 
atrocious  trade,  but  also  to  make  this  immense  territory  th^’field 
of  slave  cultivation,  and  a  market  for  the  slave-holders  of  Maiy^- 
land  and  Virginia.  .Vot  only  so;  but,  by  annexing  Texas  to  the 
Union,  which  is  the  ultimate  object,  divided  into  three  or  more 
States, — the  ]>reponderating  influence  of  the  Southern  or  slave¬ 
holding  States  in  Congress  will  Ik?  secured,  and  the  ‘  Kinpire 
‘  State'  of  New  York,  with  all  the  North,  may  be  set  at  defiance. 

Such  is  the  dee})-laid  and  atrocious  ])roject  which  is  the  real 
origin  and  cause  of  the  ])retended  struggle  for  Texian  Independ¬ 
ence.  Happily,  there  arc  still  found  some  j)atriotic  and  en¬ 
lightened  statesmen  in  the  American  Congress,  to  denounce  the 
infamous  proceeding,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  w  hich  attends 
it. ,  'I'he  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  contains  the  sketch 
of  a  s])eech  delivered  in  ('ongress  by  Mr.  John  yuincy  Adams, 
Kx-l*resident  of  the  United  States,  a  few  paragraphs  of  which  wc 
shall  transfer  to  our  ])ages,  as  supporting,  by  evidence  that  will 
not  be  disputed,  the  above  re])resentation. 

*  What  ditl  w*e  set^  now  in  Texas  }  Why,  Americans  fighting  for 
the  ro-estahlishment  of  slavery  within  that  state  whore  it  had  l)een 
alx»lisht'4l.  He  rejH*ated  the  (piestion  :  did  not  every  man  who  heard 
him  know,  although  the  house  had  not  seen  fit  to  grant  him  the  docu¬ 
ment  by  which  he  could  establish  the  fact,  that  the  war  raging  in 
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Texas  is  a  war  ’  for  tlie  restoration  of  slavery  where  it  had  been  nl)o- 
lishtnl  ?  And  you,  sir,  yonr  own  goverinnent  has  given  occivsion  for  a 
Ilian  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  government  to  make  war  in  the  cause 

of  human  liberty  ;  and  he  might  invade  your  own  territory . 

He  Ik'lievcd  that  that  ruHian,  Santa  Anna,  had  he  not  been  defeated, 
would  have  crossed  our  borders  before  this  time,  and,  with  the  banner 
of  freedom  waving  about  liim,  would  now  have  been  proclaiming  liliertT 
to  the  negroes  of  the  South,  and  carrying  into  execution  the  ^lexican 
j — while  Texas  was  carrying  on  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
daverv,  wliich  was  the  cause  ot  this  war.  Well,  did  gentlemen  be¬ 
lieve,  even  if  this  monster  were  dead,  as  is  suj^posed,  there  were  not 
many  others  who  could  till  his  place?  If  so,  they  were  greatly  mis¬ 
taken.  There  were  many  more,  able  and  willing  to  take  his  place. 
But  (lid  imt  gentlemen  suppose  that  this  monster,  had  he  lived  to  come 
into  the  Tiiited  States,  with  his  banner  of  freedom,  marching  with  his 
victorious  army,  (which  he  might  have  been.)  would  liave  been  satis¬ 
fied  until  he  had  succeeded  in  rjillying  every  Indian — rallying  every 
negro  slave,  with  the  hopi'  and  promise  of  freedom  ?  Did  gentlemen 
suppose  that  such  a  war  as  that  was  to  be  ciirried  on  in  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  States  of  J^misiann,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Georgia, 

without  a  great  loss  of  life,  and  an  expenditure  of  money  ? . 

‘  Kven  slnuild  it  turn  out  that  Santa  Anna  is  really  dead — has  been 
shot,  and  he  believed  it  probable  — did  the  house  think  that  Mexico 
was  not  fertile  enough  to  prculuce  another  chief  able  to  meet  our  army,* 
at  least  as  able  as  tliose  to  lie  found  in  that  one  sent  against  the  In- 
dians  ?  Did  honourable  members  suppose  that  that  country  was  not 
fertile  enough,  too,  to  produce  monsters  his  equal  in  cruelty  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  South  ?  Did  gentlemen  suppose, 
furthermore,  that  they  had  a  contest  now  only  whether  Texas  shall 
U*C(nue  a  territory  of  this  Union  ?  What  is  the  territory  of  Texas, 
admitting  it  independent  and  free?  What  is  it?  Why  it  has  not 
half  the  physical  power  or  piqmlation  of  your  territory  of  Alichigan  ; 
and  you  are  treating  your  territory  of  Michigan,  and  have  been  for 
years,  with  injustice,  with  more  than  Mexico  has  done  to  justify  the 
Tex  iaiis  to  declare  their  independence. 

‘  Hut  one  word  more :  he  had  shown  the  house  that  he  had.  in  pro¬ 
spect  a  Alexican,  an  Indian,  and  a  negro  war,  raging  upon  all  our 
Wders—most  defenceless  borders — which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  prop  up  with  some  support.  There  xvas  Another  Country  to 
which  the  voice  of  liberty  has  a  charm  quite  as  powerful  as  it  has 
hero,  with  this  addition,  that  it  extends  that  ftHfling  of  liberty  to  all 
races — to  all  conditions  and  colours.  That  country  has  set  you  an  ex- 
aujple  within  the  last  two  years  of  proclaiming  freedom  to  their  slaves 
in  the  very  vicinity  of  yonr  own  country.  Aye,  that  is  the  country 
h»r  fanatics,  for  alMuitionists ;  and  that  country,  furthermore,  has  a 
wntiinent  of  jealousy  with  res|)ect  to  your  power,  which  will  suggest  to 
them  another  question  beside  that  of  slavery,  as  connected  with  this 
territory,  which  it  is  proposed  with  such  promptitude  to  admit  intothe< 
^  nion.  Hefore  you  admit  that  territory  into  the  union,  you  will  have 
J^ask  the  permission  of  Great  Britain.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
h*ve  to  do  so.  And,  upon  this  occasion  he  would  say,  some  little  re- 
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flection  ought  to  be  taken.  If  the  Tnited  States  should  annex  Texii 
to  her  territory,  time  was  very  near  when  she  would  have  the  island  of 
Cuba.  And  even  that  question  had  n(>t  U'en  one  altogether  uiicoq. 
hidered.  lie  knew  when  pro|M»ititins  were  actually  made  from  tb« 
Island  of  ('uha  to  the  United  States  to  be  independent,  and  asked  to  be 
annexed  to  our  Uni«ui,  U|)on  pretty  advantageous  terms,  ttni.  They 
were  not  satisfied  to  lie  considered  as  one  state ; — they  would  have  it 
least  four,  if  not  six  memlKTs  in  the  (»ther  branch  of  this  building. 
That  propositimi,  however,  was  not  accepted  ;  and  there  was  a  reci¬ 
procal  understanding  with  her,  that  she  would  not  belong  to  Grett 
Britain. 

‘  At  the  time  he  referred  to,  there  were  two  great  rovolutionarr 
parties  in  the  island, — one  which  was  extremely  anxious  to  belong  to 
the  Ignited  States,  and  the  other  to  Great  Britain.  And  he  believed 
there  were  propositions  made  to  her,  though  he  could  not  sav  fori 
certainty  what  they  were.  All  this  tisik  place  just  prior  to  Ferdinand 
VII.  lH*ing  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  'I'he  people  then  had  un¬ 
doubtedly,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  men,  a  right 
to  form  what  alliance  they  chose — to  ask  an  admission  into  this  Union, 
or  the  protection  of(ireat  Britain.  There  was  a  British,  and  an  American 
party  in  Uuba  ;  and,  he  repeated,  he  knew  that  propositions  were 
made  here,  and  he  had  no  (baiiit  that  ])ropositions  were  made  to  Kng- 
land,  and  t«»  France  also.  It  hap]>ened  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
the  French  (iovernment  had  sent  a  scpiadron  to  cruise  in  the  \Vest 
India  st»as  ;  and  so  alarmed  was  Mr.  ('anning,  a  minister  at  that  time, 
at  this  mere  circumstance,  that  he  sent  a  iieremptory  order  to  France, 
to  know  what  was  the  object  of  that  squadnm,  and  to  tell  her  in  dis¬ 
tinct  w’t>rds,  that  the  squadnm  must  not  go  and  attack  (^iba.  And  the 
fuime  Ci)mmunication  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  ini 
frank  manner,  to  (ireat  Britain,  that  slie  was  not  to  take  possession  of 
Uuba  ;  and  yet,  at  that  very  time,  secret  advices  w'cre  received  by  the 
(fovernment  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  there  existed  an  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  ]mrt  of  (treat  Britain  to  take  possession  of  (’uba. 

*  “  I  say,*' ctmtinued  Mr.  A<Iams,  “you  will  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  Great  Britain;  and  Great  Britain  will  not  allow’  you  to  have 
Texas  at  all.  And  at  any  rate,  if  you  have  it,  you  .shall  take  it  w’ithout 
slaves,  and  be  compelled  to  resju'ct  the  abolition  of  slavery  which  has 
Wen  extemled  throughout  her  colonies  ;  and  this  war  of  yours  will  be 
considered  by  that  Gtwernment  an  infernal  and  abominable  war.  And 
depend  upon  it.  if  you  get  intt»  a  war  with  her  on  account  of  Texas, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  wars  she  ever  waged  against  any 
nation.  1  have  supposed  this  war  might  happen  within  tw’clve  months 
— and  I  do  s;iy  that  yoti  have  already  given  groat  cause  for  it  to  happen, 
by  authorizing  the  aggression  of  the  territory  of  this  monster,  ana  of 
his  country.'’ 

*  Mr.  A.  further  remarked,  that,  whether  the  war  had  been  brought 
alwut  by  .'santa  Anna,  or  by  the  mighty  power  of  man-jobWrs,  the 
question  whether  'fexas  was  to  bebmg  to  us  or  not,  or  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  Slate,  was  yet  to  be  settled  ;  and  this  country  w’ould  have  to  dftl 
with  others  l)esides  Santa  Anna  and  the  threeAiiul-twenty  Mexican 

tales,  and  your  negrm’s  and  Indians.* 
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All  ibis  abuse  of  Santa  Anna  as  a  monster  and  a  ruflian,  goes 
tor  lilllt*  with  us ;  but  it  was  requisite,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker,  in  addressing  a  reluctant  audience,  to  s|)eak  of  him 
in  these  terms.  According  to  all  accounts,  the  ‘  Texian  ’  General 
Houston,  is  far  more  deserving  of  these  epithets.  But  will  Great 
Hrilain  justify  the  expectations,  and  res}>ond  to  the  np|)eal  of  this 
noble-minded  American  statesman  ?  llitlierto,  we  deeply  regret 
to  say,  our  (lovernment  has  professed  to  have  no  official  inform¬ 
ation  of  these  notorious  transactions;  and  to  questions  put  to 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  in  Parliament,  the  answers  have  l)een 
anything  but  satisfactory.  The  press  has  maintained  an  unac¬ 
countable  and  ominous  silence  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  contest. 
Hut  surely  the  session  will  not  be  suffered  to  close,  without  bring¬ 
ing  this  important  topic — important  in  every  p)int  of  view,  as 
atiecting  both  our  national  honour,  our  political  relations,  and  our 
counnercial  interests — l)eforc  a  British  House  of  Commons. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity.  By  Sir 
William  (iell.  In  Two  Volumes,  Hvo.  pp.  877*  IVIap  in  separate 
Vol.  London,  18:14. 

2.  sin  Epitome  of  Niehuhrs  History  of  Rome,  with  Chronological 
Tables  and  an  Appendix.  By  Travers  Twiss,  B.C.L.  8vo,  pp. 
xliii.,  :kVd.  London,  UkIG. 

I T  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  bring  together,  in  a  single 
^  Article,  two  Works  of  so  much  value  and  interest  as  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  We  could  fancy  that  we 
never  thoroughly  understood  the  movements  of  the  Romans  on 
their  own  proper  soil,  and  on  the  adjacent  territories,  until  we 
rose  from  the  steady  and  studious  perusal  of  Sir  William  Gell. 
His  style  is  not  particularly  good ;  nor  is  it,  indced,*iilway8  per¬ 
fectly  clear  in  the  expression  of  bis  meaning ;  but  his  materials 
are  excellent,  and  his  knowledge  unquestionable.  In  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings  he  has  had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  has  spared 
no  labour  in  effecting  his  purpose.  The  consequence  has  been, 
tbpt  ho  has  laid  the  student  of  antiquity  under  lasting  obligations. 
His  Itineraries  of  Greece,  and  his  Gazetteer  of  the  Campagna, 
will  be  to  the  inquirer  and  the  traveller  inseparable  and  invalu¬ 
able  companions,  at  once  supplying  information  and  suggesting 
new  tracks  of  investigation.  Not  that  we  like  the  present  form  in 
which  Sir  William  has  chosen  to  convey  his  instruction :  an 
abecedarian  arrangement  is,  after  all,  but  a  school-boy’s  way  of 
getting  tlirough  difficulties,  and,  while  it  offers  no  advantage  that 
an  index  may  not  more  effectually  give,  has  the  manifest  incon¬ 
venience  of  rejecting  all  legitimate  order  and  sequence.  Either 
an  historical  method,  or  a  system  of  routes,  is  in  all  respects  pre- 
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fiTablc ;  aiul,  iiult*|H*ndently  ot*  its  hijjher  qualities  of  connexion 
and  s|H.*ciHc  illustration,  is  far  more  interesting  than  an  uiicoih 
secutive  series  of  fragments  taking  ]H)st  under  the  letters  of  the 
al|>hul)et.  Still,  however,  notwitlistanding  its  broken  and  scat¬ 
tered  condition,  the  8ul)slanee  is  there ;  and  if  we  cannot  get  it 
in  our  own  wa\\  which  must  of  course  be  the  lH*st,  we  arc  quite 
willing  to  accept  it  in  the  only  shape  in  which  it  can  now  be 
accessible. 

'I'he  real  key  to  the  Work  must  he  looked  for  in  the  Map; 
certainly  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  matter  and  in  execution 
that  w'e  have  ever  seen.  It  is  at  once  scientific  and  ])icturcsque: 
not  elalhirated  with  the  iusipid  and  unexj)ressive  finish  of  the 
ordnance  ma])s,  but  l>old  and  characteristic;  suggesting,  if  not 
actually  expressing,  the  landsca})e,  as  well  as  the  military  surt'ace 
of  the  country.  It  adds  to  the  value  of  this  delineation,  that 
it  is  not  the  result  of  ]>acings  and  compass-bearings,  however 
carefully  conducte<l,  but  of  a  regular  and  laborious  trigonome¬ 
trical  survey  ;  aiul  tliat  no  attempt  has  Ik'cu  made  to  fill  up,  with 
materials  less  than  scientifically  accurate,  the  blanks  of  the  map. 
It  takes  in  the  sea-coast  from  runicum  to  Astura,  and  includes 


the  course  of  the  'Tiber  from  Ponte  Felice,  and  that  of  the  Anio 


fnnn  its  source.  When  we  have  added,  tliat  its  dimensions  exceed 
three  feet  by  two,  our  reailers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  fair 
idea  of  tbe  contents,  as  well  as  of  the  scale  on  which  thev  are 
exhibiteil.  In  truth,  with  the  e\cc)>tion  of  (irecce,  the  world 
does  not  contain  a  region,  of  similar  extent,  .so  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  to  sight,  to  memory,  and  to  scientific  exploration.  Its  land¬ 
scape  is  rich  aiul  varital,  both  in  natural  and  in  structural  scenery. 
Mountain.s,  plains,  rocks,  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  waterfalls,  present 
themselves  in  all  directions ;  while  castles,  palaces,  churches, 
temples,  entire  or  in  ruins,  occupy  every  advantageous  jmsition. 
Fvery  step  calls  up  recollections  of  the  past :  arts  or  arms  have 
left  their  traces  in  all  directions.  Not  a  rivulet  but  bears  a  con- 
st*crated  name,  nor  a  road  but  exhibits  in  its  construction,  or 
passes  in  its  line,  tbe  signs  manual  of  Uomaii  magnificence  and 
skill.  'To  the  man  of  science,  the  country  ofi'ers,  if  possible,  i 
still  more  interesting  range  of  research.  'The  whole  region  is  » 
volcanic  surface,  of  which  the  fires  are  extinct,  but  with  the 
wrix'k  of  former  convulsituis  lying  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  the  ins|H^ction  of  the  map,  than  to 
mark  the  craier-like  as|K*ct  of  the  lake  and  mountain  scenery. 
Albano  and  Nemi  are  evidently  the  water-logged  basins  of  a 
volcano  which  once  comprised  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Alban 
rangv\  'The  I.ago  di  Mariignano,  with  the  broad  shcHJt  of  Hrac- 
ciano,  are  of  .similar  origin  ;  and  many  a  quiet  pool,  deep,  dark, 
and  clear,  amid  rocks  and  rich  foliage,  was  once  a  fountain  of 
fire. 
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According  to  present  appearances,  there  is  but  little  in  the 
Campagna  di  Uoma  to  make  it  a  commanding,  or  even  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  site  (or  the  capital  of  the  world.  Am  a  central  point 
of  energy  and  action,  it  may  have  lind  soine  partial  eligihilities  ; 
but  the  power  of  Home  was  independent  of  }»laee  or  eireumstance : 
it  grew,  slowly  hut  surely,  out  of  vigorous  institutions  and  fa¬ 
vourable  op]N)rtunities  unseruimlously  seized.  As  a  strong  po¬ 
sition,  Home  was  altogether  inferior  to  the  fortresses  that  hemmed 
her  in  ;  ami  this  may  have  led  to  that  very  policy  which,  by 
making  her  almost  invariably  the  assailant,  gave  her  the  vantage 
of  the  (irst  blow,  and  placed  her  antagonist  in  the  attitude  of 
weakness.  Veii,  Alba,  'rihur,  I’neneste,  with  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  Latium  and  Ktniria,  were  fiuinded  on  elevated  s))ot8, 
scaqx'd,  insulated,  and  fortified  with  those  Pelasgian  or  ('yclo- 
pian  munitions,  which,  even  in  their  utter  ruin,  excite  our  mar¬ 
velling  admiration.  Yet,  Home  on  her  seven  hillocks,  In'came 
the  mistress  of  them  all,  or  rather  crushed  and  destroyed  them 
before  her  constant  and  exhausting  aggression.  Yherc  was  the 
river,  it  is  true ;  and  no  doubt  the  Tiber  presented  many  induce¬ 
ments  to  a  .settlement  on  that  part  of  its  hanks  which,  while  it 
was  within  reach  of  the  sea  by  a  sort  of  canal  navigation,  af¬ 
forded  no  advantages  in  the  ujifier  part  of  its  course,  to  either  a 
tre.icherous  or  menacing  a])proach.  Sir  William  (icirs  draught 
of  the  (’ampagna  is  far  from  an  inviting  picture. 

‘  There  is  nothing  particularly  fertile  in  the  soil  of  the  Campngna  to 
render  it  an  eligible  jiosition  (or  the  mistress  of  the  world  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ext«*nsive  tracts  of  country  are  rendered  uncultivahlc  by  sidpbur- 
oiis  springs,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  road  to  Tivoli  ;  and  in  many  other 
parts,  the  plain  is  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  sterile  soil,  as  along 
the  Appian  Way,  fnnn  the  third  to  the  tenth  mile  :  the  coast  is  either 
a  deep  sainl,  as  at  I^aiirentum  ;  or  a  frightful  marsh,  as  at  Ostia  and 
.Maccarese ;  and  the  wlnde  has  the  reputation  of  malaria,  and  of  dis- 
p<>sing  to  agues  and  fever.  It  has  hwn  proved  that  volcanic  lapillfc 
and  volcaTiic  productions  in  general,  possess,  in  an  emin<*nt  dc'gree,  the 
pmer  of  retaining  moisture  ;  (imhihing,  with  t*ase,  seven-eighths  of 
their  own  weight  of  water  :)  and  that  their  humidity  is  a  principal 
cause  of  their  fertility.  Mixed  with  the  s(»il,  and  impregnated  with 
a  store  of  moisture  acquired  during  the  winter  months,  they  occasion, 
in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  the  fertility  so  remarkable  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples.  About  Home,  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  is,  in  many 
puts,  spread  over  volcanic  prmluctions,  hut  is  not  mixed  up  with  them. 
The  climate  of  the  Campagna  cannot  be  called  fine,  for  it  is  seldom 
the  traveller  can  hM>k  around  without  observing  a  tempest  deluging 
Mime  part  of  the  plain  ;  and  in  the  numerous  excursions  w'hich  were 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Map,  an  impression  almost  of 
destruction  has  been  frequently  produced,  by  the  bursting  i»f  storms 
over  the  c*apital,  or  Frascati,  or  Tivoli.  They  are  often  so  partial  as 
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to  Aftsuine,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  smoke  and  conHagn. 
tion.' 

Sir  William  Oell  is  no  ncolopst  in  matters  of  history  ;  hit 
faith  is  not  in  Beaufort  nor  in  Niehuhr,  His  creed  takes  in  the 
giM)d  old  times  of  Kvander  and  Uomnliis;  and,  ^^ith  something 
of  the  spirit  of  a  topographer,  he  relies  implicitly  on  the  antimie 
traditions  which  connected  distinguished  names  with  distinct  lo¬ 
calities  or  existing  monuments. 

‘  ^riic  early  history  of  Home  has  In'cn  called  incredihle,  because  no 
tvremoiiv,  or  other  memorial,  commemorative  of  -Kneas,  was  preserved 
in  the  eitv  ;  hut  .'hhieus  was  never  there,  and  even  his  desceiulanti 
came  not  directly  from  Laviniuin,  hut  from  Alba.  Of  those  recorded 
in  tradition  as  having  been  connected  with  the  more  ancient  establish- 
inents  on  the  site  of  the  city,  memorials  did  exist.  A  notice  of  the 
pasMige  and  club  of  Hercules,  whoever  he  might  have  been,  was  pre- 
MTved  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  (’acus  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the 
Porta  Tiigemina,  and  Homa  Quadrata  to  have  extended  from  the 
area  of  Apollo  to  the  steps  or  stairs  of  Cacus,  near  the  hut  of  Faustu- 
Ills,  when  Homulus  lived.  We  are  also  informed  by  the  ancient  his¬ 
torians  of  Home,  of  the  residences  of  the  succeeding  kings.  Tatius, 
the  contemporary  of  Homulus,  lived  in  the  citadel,  which  he  fortified; 
his  habitation  being  on  the  spot  afterwards  (K’cupied  by  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta.  Numa  lived  at  first  on  the  Quirinal,  afterwards  in 

the  palace  near  the  temple  of  Wsta  ;  and  the  Janiculum . was 

the  place  of  his  burial.  Tullus  llostilius  resided  at  the  temple  of  the 
Dii  Venates,  in  the  Marsh,  or  Wdia  ;  Ancus  Martins  at  the  temple 
of  the  Lares,  at  the  end  of  the  \'ia  Sacra ;  Tarquinius  Priscus  at  the 
Porta  ^higonia,  above  the  Via  Nova ;  Servius  Tullius  resided  on  the 
KjMpiiline,  having  rendered  it  safe  by  the  erection  of  a  wall  and  agger; 
and  Tarquinius  Superbus  lived  on  the  same  spot.  No\v,  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  all  the  houses  of  all  the  kings  should  have  been 
recorded  by  history  or  tradition,  if  their  existence  was  doubtful ;  and 
it  is  diHicult  to  discover  what  advantage  could  have  hcvn  ex|>ected 
from  any  inventions  relative  to  the  kings  of  Home,  in  republican 
times,  when  the  kingly  name  was  odious,  unless  the  inventions  were 
such  as  tended  to  their  disparagement.’  ‘ 

We  do  not  know  whether  all  this  quite  comes  up  to  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  ('harles  Leslie  in  his  ‘  rules*’  of  ‘  infallible  proof;  nut 
wc  are  not  without  suspicion  that  such  collateral  testimony  may 
have  l)een  too  much  neglected  in  the  controversy.  We  have  no 
dis|K>sition  to  over-estimate  these  indirect  illustrations,  hut  we 
cannot  go  the  length  that  the  historical  Destructives  plead  for, 
by  discarding  them  altogether.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  entire 
matter  of  these  volumes,  independently  of  its  direct  interest,  de¬ 
rives  an  additional  value  from  its  tendency  to  elucidate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  individual  and  general  history.  This,  however,  is 
not  its  j>eculiar  merit:  in  our  view,  the  more  im|K)rtant  parts'  arc 
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decidedly  those  where  the  skilful  observer  is  at  work.  No  one,  in 
fact,  Imt  a  sound  antiquar>^  can  bo,  in  any  degree,  adequate  to 
the  lal)our  of  dealing  with  the  multiplied  involutions  and  contra¬ 
dictions  which  beset  the  stud^'  of  Italian  archaics.  The  various 
races,  Gallic,  Greek,  Asiatic,  perchance  African,  which  have 
left  traces  of  their  languages,  their  arts,  and  their  habits,  on  the 
$till  existing  monuments  that  prove  the  high  and  remote  civi. 
lixation  of  ancient  Italy,  seem  to  have  jostled  one  another  so 
roughly^  to  have  intersected  so  strangely  each  other’s  path,  to 
have  encroached  and  receded  with  such  puzzling  alternation,  and 
ultimately  to  have  lieen  so  completely  melted  down  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Homan  |)olicy  and  conquest,  that  it  demands  the  most 
practised  discrimination  to  obtain  even  the  glimpse  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion.  Few  men  have  been  more  thoroughly  qualified 
for  these  inquiries  than  Sir  W.  Gell ;  and  few  writers  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  special  objects  of  their  investigation.  He  has 
cleared  up  many  a  topographical  difficulty,  and  given  more  correct 
appropriation  to  the  vestiges  of  antique  art,  and  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities;  he  has  touched  on  disputed  points  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  impartiality  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  too 
strongly  in  praise  of  a  work  so  re]>lete  with  solid  instruction,  and 
80 entirely  free  from  dogmatism  dr  idle  8|>eculation. 

Sir  William  (Tell’s  volumes  are  not  constructeil  for  that  sort  of 
exhibition  which  is  usually  considered  as  forming  the  attraction 
of  a  review;  nor,  in  fact,  should  we  be  dealing  fairly  with  the 
work,  if  we  were  to  cut  it  up  into  shreds  and  ])atches  to  answer  our 
own  especial  purposes.  It  is  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mere 
general  readers ;  but,  to  those  who  arc  in  quest  of  substantive  in¬ 
formation  on  the  learned  subjects  to  which  it  refers,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  a  thorough  familiarity  with  its  contents. 
Some  of  the  articles  arc  admirable  specimens  of  illustration.  The 
Lake  and  region  of  Albano,  for  instance,  are  excellently  dc- 
scrilH*d :  the  real  site  of  Alba  Longa  is  ably  investigated,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Emissarium,  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  were  lowered,  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  description  and 
diagram.  The  situation  of  the  antique  Veii  is  ascertained  by  a 
deduction  and  combination  of  particulars  that  seem  to  us  decisive, 
'riie  history  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Pelasgi,  and  the  other  races 
which  peopled  ancient  Italy,  is  given  in  brief  compass,  but  with 
distinctness  and  sufficient  detail.  Many  wood-cuts  are  introduced, 
in  illustration  of  modes  of  construction,  chiefly  as  exemplifled  in 
walls  and  tombs. 

‘  There  are,’  says  Goldsmith,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of 
Home,  ‘  some  subjects  on  which  a  writer  must  decline  all  attempts 

to  acquire  fame,  satisfied  with  being  obscurely  useful.  After 

iiuch  a  number  of  Roman  Histories,  in  all  languages,  ancient  and 
‘  modem,  it  would  l>e  but  imposture  to  pretend  new  discoveries. 
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*  or  to  expect  to  offer  any  thing  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  has 
‘  not  been  often  anticipated  by  others.  The  facts  which  it  relates 
‘  have  l)een  an  hundred  times  repeated,  and  every  occurrence  has 
‘  bc*cn  so  variously  considered,  that  learning  can  scarce  find  a  new 
‘  anecdote,  or  genius  give  variety  to  the  old.’ — Poor  Goldy 
clever  as  he  was,  he  t(K)k  here,  as  he  often  did,  the  view  that 
suitetl  his  own  convenience  l)est,  rather  than  that  which  he  would 
have  gaintnl  from  a  1ulK)rious  examination  of  authorities.  Much 
has  lK‘en  done  since  his  time,  that  had  not  then  ‘been  anticipated;’ 
and  the  ‘  new  discoveries,’  of  which  he  despaired,  have  been  pro- 
poseil,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  established.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  n‘]>eat  the  contents  of  former  articles,  on  the  subject  of 
Niebuhr  and  his  historical  views  ;  but  it  may  be  expedient  to  state 
briefly  the  advantages  afforded  l>y  Mr.  Twiss’s  volume,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  study  of  which  the  more  extensive  range  it 
somewhat  formidable.  ^lost  general  readers,  and  even  some 
tolerably  industrious  students,  have  found  the  entire  work  too 
‘  harsh  and  crabbed  for  continuous  attention.’  The  style  is  in¬ 
volved  and  obscure,  and  the  punctiliousness  of  the  English  Trans* 
lators  has  to<»  ch)sely  followed  the  peculiarities  of  the  originil. 
Even  Mr.  'fwiss  has  preserved  something  of  this;  but  he  has  put 
aside  much  that  is  not  strictly  necessary  for  average  purposes, 
and,  by  good  management,  has  reduced  (piantity,  without  impair¬ 
ing  (piality.  lie  has,  moreover,  added  something  of  his  own  ;  and 
his  appendix  will  be  found  both  interesting  and  illustrative. 
His  suggestions  concerning  the  oflice  of  Dictator,  are  well  worth 
consideration. 


Art.  y.  The  Unlit  Hihh\  containing  the  Old  and  New’  Testaments; 
now  translated  from  (.'orrected  Texts* of  the  Original  Tongues, 
ami  with  former  Translations  diligently  compared  :  together  with 
a  genend  IntnHlucti<in  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  B. 
liiMithrovd,  l).l).  Hoval  Bvo.  Brice  BOa’.  London,  IBdfl. 

mN(’l'UEI.Y  do  we  congratulate  the  venerable  and  learned 
^  Translator  on  having  lived  to  complete  and  superintend  the 
publication  of  this  his  third  great  literary  enterprise.  His  cri¬ 
tical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  published  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  first  established  his  reputation  as  a  Hebraist  and  Bil>- 
lical  scholar.  In  IHIB,  appeared  the  First  Volume  of  his 
Family  Bible  and  Improved  Version'',  of  which  a  favourable 
rt'|H>rt  and  critique  was  inserted  in  the  thirteenth  Volume  of  our 
Sect>nd  Scries.  T'he  third  volume,  completing  the  Work,  wm 
published  in  1B24.  As  the  pnnluction  of  an  individual,  thii 
Improvfxl  Version  must  l>e  reganled  as  an  immense  achievement; 
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and  though  of  course  open  to  criticism,  the  execution  being  un- 
equiK  and  the  Version  recommending  itself  more  by  its  fidelity 
than  hv  its  euphony,  it  forms  altogether  an  extremely  valuable 
rcp>?<itor>'  of  philological  and  critical  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
text,  ami  was,  at  the  time  of  publication,  to  an  unlearned  reader, 
the  best  exhibition  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  Inspired  Originals. 
The  present  Work  is  a  revised  edition  of  that  Improved  Version 
in  a  cheaper  and  more  eonvenient  form,  with  short  explanatory 
Notes.  T'he  “  Practical  Reflections'*’  of  the  Family  Bible  arc 
omitted  ;  but  a  valuable  Introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  Transla¬ 
tion,  comprising  observations  on  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  several  canonical  books ;  ou  the  Various  Codices, 
and  Knglish  N'ersions;  on  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Religious 
Polity  of  the  ILebrcws,  the  I.evitical  Institutes,  and  the  Jewish 
Sects,  with  a  Table  of  Measures  and  Calendar.  In  the  Trans¬ 
lation  itself,  it  has  been  Dr.  Boothroyd’s  great  aim,  be  tells  us, 

‘  to  give  the  sense  of  the  sacred  authors,  without,  on  the  one 
‘  hand,  rendering  verbally,  or,  on  the  other,  l>cing  too  diffuse  or 
‘  paraphrastic.’ 

‘  The  rides  laid  down  by  Archbishop  Newconic  have  boon  followed, 
as  not  only  founded  in  good  sense  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  suhjt'et,  but  as  paying  that  deference  to  the  Authorized  W'rsion 
which  its  general  fidelity  and  its  long  use  demand.  Hence  the  lun- 
gua;:e  of  this  \’ersion  is  uniformly  preferred,  and  rarely  are  any  terms 
iiitriHluced  hut  what  are  already  sanctioned  by  Biblical  use . Preserv¬ 

ing  as  much  as  possible  the  language  of  the  Common  Version,  that 
language  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endeavour  to  secure  pre¬ 
cision,  harmony,  and  strength  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  reader  of 
taste  will  find  that  these  ends  have,  in  some  degree  at  least,  been  at¬ 
tained  .... 

‘  In  this  edition,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the  many  va¬ 
luable  and  critical  works  issued  from  the  press  since  the  publication  of 
his  Family  Bible  and  Improved  Version.  By  a  rcjicated  |KTUsal  of 
the  original  text,  he  has  been  induced  to  vary  the  arrangement  of  the 
language,  and  occasionally  the  sense  of  some  ambiguous  terms  and 
phrases.  In  the  New  Testament,  various  corrections  have  l)een  made 
08  to  the  unrangement  and  punctuation  ;  and  in  some  few  places  as  to 
the  sense.* 

The  Author  concludes  his  Preface  by  giving  expression  to  the 
Hope,  that  the  Work,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  to  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  to  every  critic,  ‘  will  aid  Biblical  scholars  in 
^  their  studies,  and  lead  to  a  more  accurate  exposition  and  state- 
‘  ment  of  Divine  truth  in  the  ministry,  and  to  a  more  compre- 
‘  hensivc  knowledge  of  it  among  judicious  readers.’  In  this  hope 
be  may  reasonably  and  confidently  indulge.  The  volume  ougnt 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher  and  every  student  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  if  not  for  general  use,  in  preference  to  the  Re- 
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ceivcd  V#;r»ii>ii,  ycl  1‘ur  ihe  purpose  of  collation  and  referenci. 
it  iiubudics  the  rciiulls  ot  the  ])atient  lal)our  and  research  of  | 
life  devoicil  to  the  bludy  ot*  the  sacred  text ;  and  is  now  con, 
milted  t'i  tlic  prens  hy  tlie  Venerable  Author  in  the  decline  of 
hib  blreii^lh,  as  the  completion  of  his  lalmurs.  As  such,  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  it  will  l)e  received  hy  the  relij^ious  public  with 
bentiments  of  alfectionate  res|K*ct  and  gratitude. 

Asa  b|K‘cimen  of  the  Version,  we  cannot  do  better,  perhipt, 
than  bclect  the  dillicult  |)ortion  comprising  Jacob’s  dying  bene¬ 
diction  and  prophecy. 

(*KN.  XLIX. 

*  'i’liKN  .lacob  called  t4)  his  S4nis,  and  said,  1 
Asst  mble,  that  I  may  tell  you,  what  shall  lie- 
fail  you  in  the  latter  days. 

Av'^eiiihle,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacoli !  2 

Vea,  hearken  to  Israel  your  father. 


Hki'iikn  !  my  tirst-horn  wast  thou;  .T 

'fhe  iKginnin^  of  my  vigour  and  strength  ; 

Su|K.Tior  in  e\celleiK*e — superior  in  power! 
l  iistalile  as  water,  thou  shall  not  excel  4 

Because  thou  asceiidedst  thy  father’s  Iw'd  : — 
Asi'ending  my  couch,  then  wast  thou  degraded. 

SiMKoN  and  Lnyi  are  lirethreii  ;  5 

They  accomplished  hy  violence  their  schemes. 

Kilter  not,  my  stud,  into  their  counsel;  d 


Join  m»t,  mine  honour,  their  asscmibly. 

Ftir  ill  their  anger  they  slew  the  men. 

And  in  their  st?lf-will  cut  off  the  jirinces. 

Accursed  Im*  tlieir  anger,  b»r  it  was  tierce  ;  7 

Ami  their  wrath,  f«»r  it  was  cruel ! 

1  will  divide  tiiein  in  Jacob  I 
Ami  dis|>i‘rvse  them  in  Israel. 

.h’liAii  !  thee,  tlK*e  shall  thy  brethren  praise  ;  8 

On  the  neck  of  thine  enemies  shall  be  thine  hand  ; 
'I\»  tluH.*,  thy  father’s  children  shall  bow  down. 

I.ike  a  youthful  lion  is  Judah  ;  1) 

From  tli,e  prey,  my  son,  thou  returnest. 

When,  like  a  Vum  lieudiiig,  he  coucheth. 

Or  like  a  lioness,  —who  sliall  rouse  him  ? 

\  sceptred  chief  sliall  not  depart  from  Judah,  10 
Nor  a  judge  from  his  ow  n  otfspring, 
rmil  the  Sill  1.1)11  come, 

And  Ut  him  the  nations  shall  be  obedient. 

To  the  vine  he  shall  bind  his  ass  ;  11 

And  to  the  choice  vine  his  ass’s  colt ; 

He  shall  wash  his  raiment  in  wine, 

And  his  clothing  in  the  blood  of  the  grape : 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine, 

And  his  teeth  made  white  with  milk. 
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'/jKBVhOS,  hy  a  haren  of  the  sea  vshnll  dwell ;  13 
Vea,  he  shall  dwell  by  a  haven  fit  for  ships  ; 

And  unto  Sidon  shall  bis  border  extend. 

Ishachar  is  like  a  strong  ass,  .  14 

That  coucheth  between  the  boundaries. 

For  he  si*eth  that  his  resting-place  is  good,  15 
And  the  land  allotted  to  /lim,*  pleasant ; 

So  he  l»endeth  his  shoulder  to  the  burden. 

And  he  lierometh  a  tributary  .servant. 

Dan  shall  administer  justice  to  his  i>eople,  IH 
As  one  of  the  sceptred  chiefs  of  Israel. 

Dan  shall  Ik*  a  serpent  on  the  way  ;  17 

A  Cerastes  in  the  jmth. 

That  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse 
And  hackwanl  falleth  his  rider. 

1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah.  13 
(>AD,  though  trcNips  shall  invade  him,  111 

Yet  shall  he  invade  them  in  the  rear. 

Amiikr,  of  the  l>eHt  kind  shall  be  his  food  ;  20 

And  dainties  for  kings  shall  he  afford. 

Nai*iitiiali  is  a  spreading  turpentine- tree,  21 

Prcnbicing  lieautiful  (iranches. 

A  h'nriTFur  stem  is  Joskpii,  22 

A  fruitful  stem  by  a  fountain  ; 

Whose  branches  shwit  over  the  wall. 

Though  the  archers  greatly  aggrieved  him,  23 
Contende^l  with  him,  and  harassed  him  ; 

\'et  his  Im)W  retained  its  force,  24 

And  strong  were  his  arms  and  his  hands ; 

Tlirough  the  power  of  the  mighty  one  of  Jacrob, 

Through  the  name  of  the  shepherd — the  rock  of 
Israel  ; 

Through  the  (»od  of  thy  father,  who  helped  25 
thee  ; 

'Dirough  the  Almighty  who  blessed  thee. 

May  the  blc.ssings  of  the  heavens  from  above. 

The  blessings  of  the  low-lying  deep. 

The  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  o\  the  womb. 

The  blessings  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  2d 
With  the  blessings  of  tlie  eternal  maintains. 

The  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills, 

AlsMind  and  rest  on  the  head  of  Joseph 
On  the  crown  of  the  chief  among  his  brethren  ! 

Brnjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wo]  If.  27 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  ^rey  ; 

And  at  night  he  shall  tear  the  spoiK 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  the  critical  notes  by 
•hich  the  variations  from  the  Received  Version  are  supported. 
For  these  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Volume  itself.  We  have 
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\ii]  lit>ulliroytr>i  V  *  mutilation  of  the  liibte. 

rtferml  to  ilie  want  of  euphony  which  will  occat$ionally  be  felt  in 
the  riinlcring:  thia  remark  of  course  applies  chiefly  to  thf 
|)uetical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I'he  ear  is  tuner!  to  the 
rh> thill  of  the  l‘salmH  as  they  stand  in  the  Heceivwl  Tranili. 
tion  ;  ami  in  many  instances,  fidelity  and  correctness  will  not 
coinpeiihate  for  the  want  of  nuHlulation.  Those  who  contend  for 
a  literal  reiiilerin^,  cannot  object  against  the  constant  occurrence 
i»f  the  name  .lehovah,  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew;  hut  the 
ear  unaccuhtoiiied  to  this  mode  of  invocation,  is  displeasrul  with 
ilh  U'ing  iti  rateil  where  it  is  not  required  for  the  ])urpose  of  em. 
phads.  'The  word  hades.  Dr.  Hoothroyd  leaves  untranslated; 
but  we  tear  that  it  will  never  become  naturalized  in  our  lan^age. 

‘  'The  (lrave\  in  poetry,  is  used  in  a  sense  very  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  (Ireek  term,  though  it  does  not  strictly  cor- 
respond  to  it;  hut,  jK*rhaps,  the  periphrase,  the  unseen  world, 
would  in  many  places  Ik*  a  better  rendering.  It  is  strange  that 
the  learned  Author  should  leave  hades  in  the  text,  and  yet  trann- 
late  pjiTi  washings,  lleb.  ix.  10,  wlicre  the  naturaliicd 

(Ireek  wonl  would  Ik*  preferable.  The  word  rendered  unicorn  by 
our 'Translators,  Dr.  H.  changes  to  rhinoceros;  but  this  is  only 
substituting  one  wrong  term  for  another.  It  is  clear  that  bv 
the  n’im  a  s}K*cies  of  huitalo  is  intended,  whose  horns  were  a 
symlnd  of  strength.  Our  word  ram,  though  applied  to  a  differ- 
enl  animal,  is  probably  related  to  it.  Hut  we  must  refrain  from 
entering  into  verbal  criticisms,  as  the  task  would  lie  endless,  of* 
commenting  u|H)n  particular  passages  which  might,  in  our  judg^ 
incnt,  admit  of  an  improved  rendering.  It  is  of  the  Work  as  i 
whole  that  we  must  be  understood  to  s|H*ak,  when  we  express  our 
high  s^iiisfaction  with  it,  Imtli  as  a  faithful  'Translation,  and  as  a 
\aluablc  body  of  critical  annotations,  imlHulving,  in  a  concise 
form,  the  results  of  the  combined  labours  of  the  numerous  bib¬ 
lical  scholars  consulted  ami  cited  by  the  learned  Editor. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  'Translation  itself,  we  shall  give, 
without  comment,  a  portion  of  the  Psalms;  and  of  the  New 
'Testament- 

‘  Psalm  XCII. 

*  A  Ps.vLM  OK  Song  fok  tiik  Sabbath. 

*  It  is  giHKl  to  give  thanks  to  .lehovah  1 

And  to  sing  psalms  to  thy  name,  O  Most  High  ! 
lt»  declare  thy  kiiulne.ss  in  the  niorniiig,  2 

And  thy  faithfulness  every  evening  ; 

On  I  lie  ten  stringed  instrument  and  on  the  lyre,  .‘I 

H  ith  the  sweet  ineloilv  of  the  harp. 

bor  thou,  Jehovah,  gladdeiiest  me  by  thv  doings.  ^ 

In  the  w'i»rks  ot  thy  hands  1  will  triumph. 

How  great  are  thy  works,  D  Jehovah  !  O 

How*  very  prohmnd  are  thv  counsels! 
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The  stiipiil  man  never  regardeth,  6 

Ntir  doth  the  fooliah  man  underMtand  this, — 

That  when  the  wicked  spring  up  as  the  herliage,  7 
And  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  ilourish  ; 

It  is  that  they  may  be  cut  dow'n  for  ever  ! 

Ami  thou,  Jehovali,  art  for  ever  exalted  !  R 

For  lo,  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  !  1) 

For  lo,  thine  enemies  shall  perish. 

And  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  l»e  scattered  ; 


Hut  niy  horn  thou  wilt  exalt  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  10 


Thou  wilt  anoint  me  with  fresh  oil. 

Mine  eye  shall  sec  the  fall  of  mine  enemies  ;  1 1 

Mine  ear  shall  hear  of  the  destruction 
Of  the  wicked,  who  rise  up  against  me. 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  as  the  )Nilm-trce  ;  12 

lie  shall  grow  up  like  a  cedar  of  l^'banon : 

Flaiited  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  IH 

They  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  Ood  ! 

In  old  age  they  shall  still  lie  fruitful ;  14 

Full  of  sap,  and  green  shall  they  la* : 

To  show,  that  Jehovah,  my  nK*!!:,  is  upright,  15 

And  that  in  him  there  is  no  unrighteousness.' 


‘  HOMAN.S. — CiiAPTKR  V, 

•  Tiikrfkori?  we,  lieing  justified  by  faith,  have  peace  with  I 
(fod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  Through  whom  also  we  2 
hare  access  by  faith  into  this  state  of  grace  in  which  we  stand, 
and  exult  in  nojie  of  the  glory  of  Cod.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  .'i 
glory  also  in  afflictions ;  knowing  that  affliction  produceth  pa¬ 
tience  ;  .\nd  patience,  experience  ;  and  experience,  hope ;  And  4  5 
ho|)e  maketh  not  ashamed  ;  liecause  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abnuul  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  unto  ut. 

Now  when  we  were  in  a  perishing  state,  in  due  time  Christ  died  H 

tor  the  ungtslly.  F4»r  scarcely  for  a  just  man  will  one  die ;  7 

though  |>eradventure  for  a  lienevolent  man  some  would  even  dare 
to  die ;  Hat  Gml  commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  R 

we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  11 

now  justified  by  his  bbsHl,  we  shall  fie  saved  from  wrath  through 
him.  For  if,  when  we  w'ere  enemies,  we  were  rt^conciletl  to  GjkI  IH 
hy  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall 
Iw*  saved  hy  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  also  in  God  1 1 
himself  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now 
receivinl  this  reconciliation.' 

•  •••••• 

‘  Chaptbr  VI. 

‘  Wiiat  then  shall  we  say  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  1 

grace  may  abound  ?  By  no  means.  How  shall  we,  who  have  2 

s2 
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(lied  to  tin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  3 
of  u»  aa  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  Jesus  have  been  bap¬ 
tised  into  hih  death  ?  We  were,  therefore,  by  this  baptism  into  4 
his  death,  buried  with  him  ;  that  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 
the  dead  by  the  glorious  power  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
should  u  ;dk  in  a  new  ctmrse  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  united  5 
ti^cther  in  the  likeness  of  his  dt*uth,  we  shall  be  also  in  that  of 
his  resurrection :  Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  hath  been  6 
crucitied  with  him,  that  the  ImkIv  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  set  7 
free  from  sin.  Ntwv,  if  we  have  ditnl  with  Christ,  we  Mieve  8 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him  :  Knowing  that  Christ,  having  9 
Ikh'!!  raised  from  the  dt*ad,  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  for  sin  once  for  10 
all ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.* 


a 


Art.  1.  Tlic  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,  By  Charles  Webb  Le 
Bus,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the  East  India  College,  Herts,  &c. 
fcup.  Bvo.  pj>.  31^2.  (Theological  Librnrv,  No.  13.)  London, 
l«3(i. 

2.  Lives  of  the  uukst  emiuenl  Foreign  Statesmen.  Vol,  I.  By  Eyre 
Evans  Crowe.  Vol.  11.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  fcap.  8vo.  ’ 
(C'abinet  C’yclopauliu,  Nos.  B),  and  71k)  London,  18,33-3(5. 

^1^1  IK  |H.Tsccution  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
^  led  to  the  first  estahlishment  of  the  diabolical  tribunal  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  the  In(]uisition;  but  it 
wiis  not  till  l-Rll  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  organized  in 
that  form,  and  with  those  unlmundcd  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
w  hich  rendered  it  so  terrible  an  engine  of  roval  cupidity  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  des|X)tisin.  T'orquemada,  the  first  Inquisitor-Gencnl, 
was  ap|K)inUHl  in  148,3 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  first  code 
of  regidations  was  draw  n  up,  marked  by  that  spirit  of  faithless¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  which  has  always  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  this  tribunal.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  administri- 
tion,  it  is  computed  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Jews  and  here¬ 
tics  were  committed  to  the  flames,  nearly  seven  thousand  burned 
in  etligy,  and  upwards  of  ninety-seven  thousand  sentenced  tocon- 
Hscation,  per|H'tual  imprisonment,  or  infamv-  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  oflice,  in  141)8,  by  Deza,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  is 
stated  to  have  causi'd,  during  the  eight  years  of  his  admini¬ 
stration,  2,.51)2  individuals  to  be  burned,  81)()  to  be  executed  in 
efligy,  and  il4,i),52  to  Ik*  sentenced  to  exile  or  ])enances.  His 
agents  are  represented  by  a  con  tern  }H)rary,  as  ‘  killing,  plunder- 
ing,  and  outraging  maids  and  wives  to  the  shame  and  scandsl 
‘  of  religion.  In  1.507  was  apiHiinted  the  third  Inquisitor-Gene¬ 
ral,  ot  whom  it  is  rec(»rded,  that  he  introduced  some  salutary  re- 
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forme  into  the  administration  of  the  system,  but  he  was  the  in- 
stniinent  of  its  being  established  in  the  American  provinces  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ecclesiastical 
rfii^n,  persons  were  buried  in  person,  1232  in  elKgy,  and 
nearly  .‘10,0()()  ])er8ons  visited  with  minor  punishments.  These 
numlHTs,  which  rest  upon  native  authority,  are  probably  much 
below  the  truth  ;  and  the  system  must  have  been  pushed  to  a 
still  greater  extent  under  the  third  Inquisitor-General,  to  allow  of 
so  numerous  victims  In'ing  found  as  the  gleaning  of  that  harvest 
of  blowl  and  plunder  so  diligently  rea|)ed  by  his  predecessors. ' 
This  1  ast  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  struggled  fiercely  for  every 
atom  of  his  power,  even  against  the  Court  of  Home.  When 
the  “  New  Cnristians,'^  as  they  were  termed,  had  offered  to  the 
bigoted  monarch,  Ferdinand,  no  less  a  sum  than  (i0,000  ducats, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  processes  of  the  Inquisition  should 
be  conducted  in  public,  this  all-powerful  monk,  by  the  weight  of 
his  influence,  and  by  a  counter  bribe,  dissuaded  the  king  from 
compliance;  and  he  subsequently  resisted  a  decision  of  the 
Cortes,  confirming  the  opinions  of  the  Universities,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  de])o8itions,  and  the  confrontation  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  were  the  right  of  the  accused,  by  all  laws  human  and 
divine.  ‘  The  worst  feature  of  this  Inquisition,**  says  a  recent 
historian  of  decidedly  Anti-protestant  sentiments,  ‘  was,  that  the 
‘  vilest  men  were  admitted  as  witnesses ;  that  they  were  never 
‘confronted  with  the  accused;  that  wives  might,  nay,  were  com- 
‘  peilcd  to  accuse  their  husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  children 
‘  their  ])arents,  and  rice  vermi.  He  who  bore  enmity  to  another, 

‘  had  only  to  depose,  or  hire  some  wretch  to  depose,  and  his  ven- 
'  geance  was  gratified.  .  .  •  Into  the  constitution  and  proceedings 
'  of  this  hellish  tribunal,  under  Torquemada  and  his  successors, 

‘  we  cannot  enter . For  a  minute,  useful,  and,  in  general, 

‘  ver}’  accurate  history  of  this  accursed  office,  blasphemously 
‘  called  the  Holy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recent  work  of 
*  IJorente.*'* 

And  who  was  that  third  Inquisitor-general,  the  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Torquemada  and  Deza,  who  thus  fiercely  contended  for 
the  worst  features  of  this  hellish  tribunal  ?  His  name  and  title 
was,  Francisco  Ximenes  Cisneros,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  of  whom 
we  read,  in  another  portion  of  the  history  just  cited,  that  his 
Hery  zeal  occasioned  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Granada,  where 
he  consumed  by  fire  all  the  Arabic  controversial  books  he  could 
hnd,  amounting  to  5(X)0  volumes.  ‘  Who  taught  the  prelate  to 
‘distinguish  the  controversial  from  other  works  — the  writer 


*  1 1  ist«»rv  (»f  Spain  and  Portugal  (I^irdner’s  Cvclojiabdia].  Vol.  iv. 
I’p- -^l-h  I  i. 
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with  iM'Coining  indignation  exclaims  :  ‘  Literature  has  pruhahlj 

'  reason  to  curse  this  zealot's  memory.  We  know  not  that  aay 
‘  were  spared  hy  this  mitred  Goth,  except  “  aliquot  nd 
‘  medivam  }H‘rtinentiar  Vet  this  very  man  was  the  editor  of  the 
*  eelebratt*!!  C’oinplutensian  Polyglot  !'  * 

Now  let  us  turn  from  history  to  bioj^aphy,  and  see  how  tliii 
‘  mitreil  Goth,'  this  (iery  zealot,  this  infernal  |HTsecutor,  is  de. 
scribed  by  those  who  have  undertaken  his  portrait. 

‘It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  circumstance,  to  see  the  same  individual 
canonized  as  the  saint  in  leg»*nds,  and  immi»rtalizcd  by  history  aia 
statesman.  Piety,  as  a  principle  of  public  ccuidiict  is  so  apt  to  l)e  per- 
verteil  by  human  piissions  into  the  ensign  of  tyranny  or  the  cloalc  of 
ambition,  that  there  is  no  crime  of  which  well-meaning  su[KTstitiaQ 
may  not  (Ik*)  and  has  not  l»een  guilty.  Ximenes,  however,  wu 
fiirtunate  in  the  e|K>ch  and  scene  of  his  life  and  labours.  There  wa*  in 

Spain  as  yet  no  court,  that  grt»at  eorruptress  of  churchmen . But 

the  great  stamp  and  pro(»f  of  a  su|)erior  mind  in  him  appeared  in  this; 
that,  devout  as  he  was,  even  to  asceticism,  lie  nev’er  depended  upoo 

su|K*rnaiural  aid  or  su{K‘rstition  for  success . I f  he  W'as  a  monk 

in  his  chainlK'r,  he  was  a  minister  in  his  cabinet,  pursuing  in  each  a 
different  path  to  different  objects ;  here  set'king  heaven  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  there  attaining  human  ends  by  human  means . 

‘  Ximenes  has  heen  fortunate  in  his  biographers.  None  dare  breathe 
aught  but  panegyric  of  the  sainted  ('ardinal ;  and  we  arc  thus  left  in 
ignorance  of  those  failings  of  ivhichy  in  common  with  all  men,  he  must 
hate  had  his  share.  Henignity,  indeed,  \vc  scarcely  h>ok  for  in  him: 
his  virtues  tvere  tint  austere  for  this  soft  quality.  Vet  love  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  learning  f(»rm  a  mild  and  ])leasing  light  amidst  the  sombre 
shatles  of  his  character,  lie  lH*queathed  all  his  wealth  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  i»f  Alcala  ;  thus  crowning  by  his  last  act  a  life  of  munificence 
towards  that  establishment.* 

flow  was  the  Monk  to  ilis|H)so  of  bis  wcaltli  at  death,  it  might 
Ih.'  asked,  but  by  gratifying  bis  ambition,  in  the  endowment  of  nis 
favourite  foundation  with  the  accumulations  of  bis  avarice? 
Ximenes  has  l)ecn  fortunate  in  bis  biograjdiers,  according  to  whose 
partial  representations,  be  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  admirable  characters  in  history  ?  Hut  bow  is  it  that  Mr. 
Harrett,  one  of  bis  zealous  panegyrists,  discreetly  avoids  all  allu- 
sioq  to  bis  ever  having  sustained  the  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor?'! 
And  bow  is  it  that  ^lr.  Lvans  Growe,  misled  by  authorities  whom 
be  ought  to  have  distrusted,  also  refrains  from  noticing  this  ^ery 
principal  circumstance  of  bis  life,  more  distinctly  than  hy  the 
passing  remark,  that,  when  Ferdinand  brought  with  him  from 

•  Ibid.  vtd.  ii.  p. 

t  Stv  Kclcc.  Rev.  ‘Jd  Series,  Vol.  II.  p.  ;t34.  Mr.  Barrett’s  Life 
«»f  Ximenes  was  published  in  IHIB. 
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lulv  a  canlinars  hat  for  Ximencs,  ‘  at  the  same  time  the  office 
4  yf'prand-inquisitor  in  Spain  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
4  l»o|>e/  (p.  A  little  before  we  are  told,  indeeil,  that  at 

Granada,  where  he  had  ‘  undertaken  to  i-onvert^  the  ^l/oor^,  .*3000 
of  whom  he  ‘  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  baptizing  in  one  day,' 

‘  those  who  relapsed  he  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition^  whilst  he 
*  t(stk  nwaq  hj  force  the  children  of  the  obstinate  Mohammedans^ 
(p.  3-.)  might  have  thought  this  were  suHicient  to  mark 

the  execrable  character  of  this  llomish  saint.  And  yet,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Crowe,  that  Ximenes  ‘  displayed  on  his  death-l)ed 
‘  the  same  piety  which  had  marked  his  life.'  What  a  profana¬ 
tion  of  language  is  this  !  That  Ximencs  was  a  great  man,  is 
unquestionable,  although  ^  an  administrator  rather  than  a  states- 
mjin,'  and  more  fitted  by  nature  to  lx?  a  warrior  dian  a  churchman. 
His  policy  was  as  short-sighted  as  his  tem|)cr  was  pugnacious, 
overlH'aring,  and  inflexible.  He  was  qualified  to  Ik?  the  vizier  of 
ides|H)tic  sultan;  and  would  have  made  an  admirable  Moham¬ 
medan  ;  nor  would  it  l)C  difficult  to  find  his  counterpart  among 
not  less  able  ministers  of  Oriental  despotism.  Hut  to  speak  of 
his  piety,  of  his  religion,  is  an  abuse  of  those  terms.  “  He  that 
“  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
“  (iod  whom  he  hath  not  seen  *  ‘  Without  l)cnignity,'  without 
charity,  with  no  one  mark  of  spirituality,  his  character  the  very 
op|)ositc  in  every  respect  of  the  Divine  Example,  he  stands  for¬ 
ward  in  the  light  of  the  flames  which  he  kindled  for  the  innocent 
victims  of  infernal  intolerance,  as  an  execrable  persecutor. 

This  is  far  from  l)eing  a  singular  or  solitary  instance  in  which 
biography  has  In^en  misemployed  in  throwing  a  false  light  over 
the  characters  of  eminent  individuals,  and  in  canoniziirg  those 
whom  the  verdict  of  history  condemns.  A  similar  instance  now 
presents  itself  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been  denominated 
‘  the  grand-inquisitor  of  England,'  and  who,  in  several  points, 
seems  to  have  borne  a  striking  moral  resemblance  to  the  Succes¬ 
sor  of  Torquemada  and  Deza.  In  boundless  ambition,  in  his 
haughty,  inflexible  temjjer,  in  his  vaunted,  ostentatious  muni¬ 
ficence,  in  martial  intrepidity,  in  monkish  austerity,  in  the  strik¬ 
ing  absence  of  benignity  and  charity,  and  in  the  shortsightedness 
of  his  policy,  Archbishop  Laud  emulated  the  Romish  saint ;  and 
he  has  found  not  less  zealous  and  faithless 
his  memory. 

If  we  consult  any  respectable  history  of  the  times,  there  are 
few  individuals  whose  name  it  would  seem  to  be  more  clearly  a  duty 
to  hold  up  to  everlasting  execration,-  than  the  colleague  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  through  whose  joint  efforts  to  establish  a  despotism  in  church 
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and  state*  in  tliis  country,  the  rebellion  was  provoked,  which 
proved  fatal,  first  to  the  chief  culprits,  and  then  to  their  royal 
master.  There  is  surely  no  Englishman,  not  professionally  warped 
from  genuine  English  feeling,  that  does  not  regard  the  High  Coin, 
mission  and  Star  (’hamher  courts  as  blots  upon  our  history,  invol?, 
ing  in  infamy  all  the  agents  in  their  dark  and  irresponsible  pro. 
ceedings.  Of  Laud's  share  in  these  fell  transactions,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt.  False  charges  were  unquestionably  brought 
against  the  fallen  prelate,  who  had  made  a  whole  nation  his  cne- 
mies ;  but  what  gave  them  plausibility,  and  rendered  it  impos. 
sihle  to  repel  them, — what  but  their  being  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  man  There  is  not  a  tyrant,  a  usurper, 
an  impostor  in  history,  whose  character  has  not  been  rendered 
darker  than  it  really  was,  by  unfounded  allegations  and  exagge- 
rations; — ;is  in  the  instances  of  our  own  Richard  the  Third,  and 
I’romwell,  and  Naj)oleon.  To  a  certain  extent,  such  misrepre* 
sentations  are  undesigned  and  inevitable.  Yet  the  substantial 
lineaments  of  the  true  portrait  are  preserved  in  the  unfavourable 
or  caricature  likeness ;  and  seldom  indeed  has  history  failed  to 
transmit  what  may  lx*  regarded  as  the  virtual  truth,  in  relation 
to  the  character  u])on  which  she  has  pronounced  her  emphatic 
verdict. 

Rut  X  imenes  was  ‘a  churchman',  and  so  was  Laud:  hence  the 
Imjuisitor  (ieneral  must  be  |H)rtraycd  as  a  saint,  and  the  in¬ 
triguing  prelate  as  a  martyr.  Had  Laud  not  been  a  bishop,  a 
res|HTtable  writer  like  Mr.  Le  Ras  would  have  had  neither  motive 
nor  inclination  to  undertake  the  sedf-degrading  ofticc  of  his  apo¬ 
logist  ;  a  task  which  requires  him  to  “  call  evil  good,  and  good 
“  evil,",  and  to  have  recourse  to  a  sort  of  special  pleading,  by 
which  it  miglit  with  equal  plausibility  be  shewn,  that  the  apostle 
«Iudas  Iscariot  has  bt'cn  much  traduced,  and  that  he  was  in  fact 
a  martyr.  In  Laud's  character,  ai)art  from  his  episcopal  office, 
there  was  nothing  to  engage  either  admiration  or  sympathy.  No 
man  of  virtuous  feeling,  still  less  any  pious  man,  would  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reclaim  his  character  from 
national  odium,  had  not  the  spirit  of  party — we  were  going  to  say, 
the  devil  of  j)arty  sj)irit  whispered,  ‘  Laud  was  an  anti-l’uritan.' 
Alas  !  for  that  tfin-disanf  ajmstolic  church,  that  established  hie¬ 
rarchy,  w  hose  honour  is  identified  with  the  character  of  the  worst 
enemies  the  lilxTties  of  their  country,  and  the  persecutors  of 
the  ('hurch  of  ('hrist.  What !  is  the  Church  of  England  so  poor 
in  historic  worthies,  that  it  cannot  afford  even  to  give  up  this 
arch  state-criminal  to  deserved  infamy  ?  Must  all  distinctions  of 
nuiral  worth  he  confounded,  in  order  to  sustain  the  lustre  of  /Ac 
order ;  and  the  saintly  Jewel,  and  the  apostolic  Latimer,  be  made 
the  peers  of  a  man  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common, 
hut  the  name  and  state  of  bishop?  Yet  has  Mr.  Le  Bas  avow- 
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ctllv  uiulertaken  this  life  of  Laud,  in  order  to  ‘  rescue  from  foul 
i  defacement  his  ‘  venerable  name.’  ‘  So  long,’  he  ventures  to 
sav,  ‘  i^erfevf  integrity  and  sanctity  of  jairpase^  with  a  heart 
‘  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  G(h1,  his  sovereign,  and  his  coun- 
» tr\',  can  earn  for  any  human  being  the  reverence  of  ]K)stcrity,  so 
*  long  must  an  illustrious  place  among  English  prelates  be  as¬ 
signed  to  Laud.’  So  long,  we  must  add,  as  malignant  bigotry, 
haughty  intolerance,  and  unbridled  ambition  in  a  ])rofesscd  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  g08j)el  of  Christ,  can  be  viewed  as  qualities  deserving 
of  the  detestation  of  ])osterity,  so  lung  must  Laud  continue  to 
oecu)>v  the  bad  eminence  which  history  has  assigneil  him. 

\\c  scarcely  deem  it  worth  while  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
charges  from  which  Mr.  Lc  Has  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
memorv'  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  'I^nud 
liegsn  his  career  with  rendering  himself  obnoxious  at  college  to 
the  Puritan  ])arty,  by  an  insolent  attack  on  the  lieformed  churches, 
maintaining  that  there  could  be  no  true  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  Mr.  Le  Has  calls  this  ‘  a  vindication  of  episcopacy  !’ 
Whether  justly  or  not,  Laud  was  rc])utcd  to  l>e  without  either 
fixixl  princijdes  or  piety.  ‘  To-day,’  it  was  said  to  him,  ‘  you 
‘  arc  in  the  tents  of  the  Romanists  ;  to-morrow  in  ours  ;  the  next 
‘  (lav  between  both,  against  both.’  Such  is  believed  to  be  the 
language  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  by  Hall,  afterwards 
the  venerable  Hishop  of  Norwich,  though  Mr.  Lc  Has  would  fain 
(huiht  what  even  Ileylin  admits.  Not  without  reason  did  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot  look  upon  him  with  sus])icion,  and  oppose  his  ad¬ 
vancement,  or,  as  Laud’s  Hiographer  elegantly  phrases  it,  ‘sit  cross- 
‘  legged  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Pa]>ist.’  Laud,  however,  found 
a  zealous  and  congenial  patron  in  llishop  Neile,  who  made  him 
his  cha])lain  ;  and  by  his  means,  he  contrived  to  obtain  the  ]>re- 
sidentsbip  of  St.  John’s  college,  and  afterwards  the  deanery  of 
Gloucester.  In  conjunction  with  Neile,  his  patron,  he  now 
set  about  ‘  j)rojcct8  of  reformation,’  levelled  at  ‘  the  ]>arty  of 
‘  Abl)ot’  and  the  Calvinistic  clergy.  Mr.  Le  Has  sneers  at  the 
consternation  produced  among  the  Huritans  by  the  Articles  of 
^hich  Laud  was  the  reputed  author,  and  which  had  for  their 
object,  to  place  the  whole  system  of  study  and  disci))! ine  at  the 
Pniversity,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Oown.  Yet,  that  they  were 
framed  with  this  view,  he  iironounces  ‘  incredible'' !  The  ‘  He- 
‘  tainer  of  Neile’  had  now  the  address  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  favour  of  Huckingham,  and  to  him  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  St.  David’s  ;  not  without  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  King  James,  if  Hishop  I  Jacket  may  be  credited,  which  Mr. 
I'C  Has  is  reluctant  to  admit. 

‘  ^V^‘  arc  told  by  the  Hiogra))her  of  Hishop  Williams,  that  Laud  had 
already  fastened  on  the  Marf|ue8a  of  Buckingham  to  lie  his  mediator ; 
"■bom  he  had  made  sure  by  great  observances;  but  that  the  A rch- 
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hUhop  of  ('anterbury  (AbUa)  liud  so  opposed  him,  and  representid 
him  with  huspieiou"  (in  the  judj^oment  of  the  Bioj»rapher,  tm;>ro&o6^ 
((romiulal,)  “of  uiiM>undnes.s  in  ndi^ion,  that  the  Lord  Marquess 
ut  ft  hland,  and  could  not  get  the  royal  assent  to  the  promotion." 
Buckingham,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur])Ovse ;  and 
be  uas  rendered  the  more  indexible,  by  the  “sour  and  su|)ercilioQ8'* 
demeanour  of  the  Archbishop,  in  his  opposition  to  the  apjxtintment 
llih  Lordship,  accordingly,  conjureil  Williams  to  stand  forward  as  the 
udviKTate  for  l^aud ;  an  oihee  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake, 
on  the  first  favtmrable  opportunity.  The  reply  of  the  King  was  ai 
follows: — “  Well,  1  ]H*rceive  whose  attortiey  you  are.  Stenfiy  hath 
set  you  tui.  Voti  have  pleaded  the  man  a  good  Pn»testant,  and  I  bew 
lieve  it.  Neither  did  that  stick  in  my  breast,  when  I  stopp«Mi  his  pro- 
moti(»n.  Hut  was  there  not  a  certain  lady  who  forsook  her  husliniHk 
and  married  a  Lord  that  wms  her  paramour  Who  knit  that  knot? 
.'shall  1  make  a  man  a  Hrelute,  one  of  the  angels  of  my  Church,  who 
hath  ft  flagrant  crime  u|)<»n  him.^*”*  “  Sir,”  stiid  the  Lord  Keepor; 

“  v«>u  are  a  gtsHl  master  ;  but  who  w'ill  dare  serve  you  if  you  will  not 
{)ftriion  one  fault,  though  of  a  scandalous  size,  to  him  that  is  heartily 
l»enitent  for  it  ?  1  pawn  my  faith  to  you  that  he  is  heartily  inmitent; 

and  there  is  no  other  blot  that  hath  sullied  his  name.”  “  \  ou  preii 
well.”  said  the  King,  “and  I  hear  you  with  patience.  Neither  will  I 
revive  a  trespass  which  repentance  hath  mortified  and  buried.  And 
because  I  see  that  1  shall  not  In?  rid  of  you,  unless  T  tell  you  mv  nn- 
published  cogitation,  the  plain  tnith  is,  1  kei'p  Laud  back  from  ill 
place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  that  he  hath  a  restle* 
spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  arc  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  hit 
own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  w’hich  isatt 
gtHsl  pavi,  (iod  Ikj  praised.  1  speak  not  at  random  :  he  hath  made 
him.st'lf  known  t«»  me  to  be  suclr  one.  For,  W'hen  three  veurs  past,  1 
had  obtained  of  the  Assi'mbly  of  Perth  to  consent  to  five  articles  (f 
order  uml  ilecency,  in  a  correspomlence  W'ith  the  C’hurch  of  Kngland, 
I  gave  them  proinis*  that  I  would  try  their  (diediencc  no  further, 
anent  ecclesia>tie.il  ulfairs.  Yet  tl»is  man  hath  [)ressed  me  to  invite 
them  tt>  .1  nearer  conjm.clion  with  tlio  Liturgy  and  Canons  of  this  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  1  sent  him  back  again  w  ith  the  frivohnis  draught  which  he 
hud  drawn.  .\inl  now  Nour  im|H»rtiinity  hath  c«»mprlled  me  to  shrive 
mvsclt  thus  unto  you  ;  1  think  ytui  are  at  \our  furthest,  ami  have  no 
more  to  >ay  fi>r  )our  client.”  “  May  it  plmise  you.  Sir,”  replied  Wil¬ 
liams.  •  I  w  ill  speak  but  this  once.  Von  have  con\Hcted  your  Cbijh 
lain  «’f  .m  utt-  u.pt  very  audacious,  and  very  nnboc^miing.  My  judg¬ 
ment  gois  quite  u‘oainst  his;  yet  I  submit  tliis  to  vour  sacnsl  judg- 
meiu  :  that  Dr.  Laud  is  «>f  agreut  and  tractable  wit.  He  did  not  ^**11 
set'  how  he  raiue  into  t)»is  error  ;  but  he  will  presently  see  the  way 
luiw  to  coinc  out  t>f  it.  Some  diseases  whicli  arc  very  acute,  aw 
quickly  cured.’*  “  And  is  there  no  rrhoc  l)Ut  yf>n  must  carry  it?" 


•  Ali'»il.o>i  to  ills  iiaviiig  l)ecn  prevailed  on  to  ooltmuizc  a  laarrwgo 
In'tween  ue  I'ail  of  Devouslnrc  and  Lady  Hich. 
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liiil  the  Kin^.  Then,  take  him  to  you,  but,  am  mtf  soul,  yoa  wU^ 
rtpmt  it !  "  And  so  went  away  in  anger,  using  other  words  of  tierce 
»nd  ominous  imjmrt,  too  tart  to  be  repeated/'  '  pp.  40—42. 

‘  Wo  arc  in  no  condition  to  call  in  question  tbo  occurrence  of 

•  this  curious  scene,'  remarks  our  Biographer. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  fur  from  improbable,  that  James  may  have  scon 
enough  of  the  proposed  Bisjiop's  ini|)etuous  tcui|mrument,  to  raise 
(KXiisionul  and  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  ex{KMliency  of  his 
deration  to  the  Bench.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  alleged 
vehemence  of  his  opjMkKition  to  the  measure  with  one  uiuhadited  fact, 
which  seems  to  indicate  tluit  Laud  was  still  in  full  and  sc'cnrc  p<isses- 
sion  of  the  Uoyul  favour, —  namely,  that  he  was  honoured  by  his  .Ma¬ 
jesty  with  permission  to  retain  the  Presidentship  of  St.  John’s  College 
in  ciommendam  with  his  Bishopric/ 

Who  but  a  determined  party  writer,  anxious  to  find  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  throwing  discredit  upon  a  statement  confessedly  pn»l)ablc 
in  itself,  and  resting  upon  uniinpcachahle  testimimy,  would  have 
discovered  in  this  permission  any  peculiar  mark  of  Royal  favour  P 
The  same  determination  to  bring  Laud  off,  at  all  events,  is  dis- 
cmcTcd  in  referring  to  his  quarrel  with  his  friend.  Lord  Keeper 
Williams,  who  became  jealous  of  Laud's  increasing  influence  with 
Buckingham.  ‘  Justice  demands,'  we  are  told,  ‘  that  we  should 
‘  Ik^  very  cautious  in  admitting  that  Laud  was  guilty  of  base  in- 
‘  gratitude  towards  Williams.  This  charge  lias  been  frequently 
‘  reja'attnl ;  but  the  weight  of  it  will  be  greatly  reduced,  IK  it  be 
^  trae^  that  Williams's  anxiety  for  Laud's  promotion  to  a  Bishop- 
‘  ric  was  mainly  prompted  by  his  own  desire  to  retain  the  Deanery 
‘  of  We«;tminster.*  A  conjecture  which  appears  to  us  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and  suggested  only  for  the  sake  of  sheltering  Laud 
from  the  dark  imputation  attaching  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
man  of  whom  he  had  made  a  8te])ping*8tone  to  his  ambition. 
Eventually,  lie  completely  supplanted  him  in  the  Duke's  favour; 
and  the  decline  of  Williams  was  ‘  speedily  followed  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  r^aud.' 

\Vc  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Le  Bas  through  his  elaborate  apology 
fur  Laud's  ‘  questionable '  political  proceedings.  Upon  his  scanua* 
luus  remark,  that  the  assassination  of  Buckingham  ^  must  have 

*  had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  antipathy  of  i.aud  for  the  whole 
‘  itxlm  of  Puritnne^  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment. 
The  insinuation  is  worthy  of  Laud  himself.  Scarcely  less  dis- 
j^eful  to  the  Biographer  is  the  apology  offered  for  Laud's  hav¬ 
ing  threatened  Felton  with  the  rack,  if  he  would  not  discover  his 
supposed  accomplices. 

*  .\lthough  it  must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  proposal  ought  never 
to  have  fullen  from  the  lips  of  a  Father  of  the  C’hurch,  it  should  not 
be  forgr)tten,  that,  after  all,  the  inhumanity  of  it  Iwlonged  rather  to  the 
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ihttii  to  the  man.  The  application  of  the  rack  mi^ht,  indeed,  he 
uiikuo\%ii  to  our  law:  but  it  certainly  was  not  unknown  to  oqr 
practici'.' 

Hoa,  then,  came  this  bishop  to  be  the  only  member  of  the 
C'ouiuil,  to  think  oi*  having  recourse  to  torture?  Hut  ‘every 
‘  one  knoas  how  proiligally  the  rack  was  applii^l  by  UichelietL* 
'True,  anil  he  also  was  *  a  churchman.’  Nevertheless,  in  England  it 
all  events,  the  inhumanity  which  the  hiw  forbade,  did  not  Mnng 
to  the  age,  but  to  the  man.  In  the  same  way  does  Mr.  I,e  Rm 
attempt  to  soften  down  the  ‘  coarse  o|>crations  of  penal  justice’ 
in  the  ca!»es  of  licighton,  Prynnc,  Hastwick,  and  Ilurton :  ‘they 
Were  the  excesses  of  tlie  times,  rather  than  of  individuals.’  An 
extenuation  which  is  alloweii  no  weight,  when  the  solitary  stain 
iHK>ii  the  character  of  Calvin  is  elsewhere  referred  to.  Hut  we 
must  extract  our  Hiographer  s  account  of  the  case  of  Leighton  as 
a  further  ]>rtH»f  of  his  unfairness. 

•  rhe  s.iuie  year  was,  iiuwt  unhappily,  distinguished  by  the  trial 
and  puuiNhmeiit  ut  the  tanaticul  presbyterian,  Alexander  LeighUm,  by 
birth  a  Scot,  by  prot’ession  originally  a  physician,  and  father  to  the 
celebraleil  .\rci»bishop  ot  that  name.  Huring  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liaiiieat,  this  mail  had  publisited  an  iiiHaniniatory,  and  all  but  treason¬ 
able  volume,  which  he  was  pleased  to  entitle  ‘‘  Zioifs  plea  against  the 
Prelates.’*  In  this  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Puritans,  and 
pres4.'nled  in  {aason  to  several  inembt'rs  f»f  the  IIous4%  he  exhorted  the 
godlv  tv>  smite  the  bishops  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  to  slav  them ;  and 
bramlctl  the  Qmvn  as  an  idolatress,  a  Canaanite,  and  a  daughter  of 
lleth.  I  n  sliort,  the  language  of  the  b<M)k  was  such  as  might  Ik?  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  lunatic.  It  sinjwasi  that  the  .Vnthor  was  titter  for 
Hedlam,  titan  tiie  Fleet:  and,  in  fact,  tiie  man  died  almost  insane,  in 
l‘\>r  litis  oiUrageous  collection  of  lilrels,  he  was  brought  before 
the  Si.iivii.iittiK  r  :  ami  there,  tiie  two  C’hief  Justices  declared,  that  it 
Wits  Mtlv'lv  ol  tll>  .'laj  esiv  ’s  meicy  tliat  he  was  not  arraigned  as  a  trai¬ 
tor,  .It  anoliici  bar.  It  cannot  l>e  tpu^stioneil,  that  although  the  writer 
w.iN  ncaiii.  .i  m.uil.iC,  il  was  necessary  to  suppress,  hy  a  severe  example, 
.ill  sucli  [trovttcalivi.^  to  murder  and  insurrection.  Hut  the  punish- 
MaMti  acHially  liillictcd  ii[»on  him,  was  horrilile  !  .\nd,  it  was  not  only 

an  act  ol  inhumanity,  but  a  nio>l  egregious  indiscretion.  It,  at  once, 
c«n\crtiil  a  cruz\  rcitel  into  a  lioly  martyr.  He  was  sentenc*eil  to  im- 
nriM»nm=  nt  at  the  King’s  pleasure;  to  a  fine  of  ;  to  degradatiai 

from  bis  mlnisiry ;  to  the  loss  of  Intlh  his  ears,  and  the  slitting  of  his 
IIOS4*  ;  .iiid  to  branding  on  his  forehead  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
\\oT\.\\  .\nlilioux  .\lamlcrt'r.  After  ten  months’  iinprisonineiit,  he 
released  hy  the  Long  Parliament  ;  and,  by  way  of  coni |K*nsat ion  for 
his  siilferliigs,  he  wa.s  made  Kee|H  r  of  Lambeth  Palace, — then  con- 
veiteti  into  Lamlteth  jail  ! 

Now  u.  beg  our  readers  to  mark,  that  the  garhlcil  cx])rcssion8 
luii'  eilti!  i^oni  I  .cighion'.s  book,  in  the  strange  dialect  of  the 
nines,  are  .ubiueed  in  pri  vd  i»f  bis  being  uearlv  a  maniac;  more 
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f^ially  bis  exhortation  to  the  godly,  ‘  to  smite  the  hiahopt 
.  the  fifth  rih.’  Mr.  Le  Has  must  be  ]>eTfcetly  aware  that 
this  expression  was  in  familiar  use,  with  no  very  murderous 
mcining ;  for,  in  a  note  at  p.  59,  we  find  this  sentence ;  *  Sir 
‘  Kdward  Deering,  a  hitter  adversary  of  Laud's,  confessed  that 
s  *  he  had  tnuzzfed  the  .lesuit,  and  Mtrurk  the  Papists  under  the 
•  jifth  rih."  Tlie  words,  ‘  and  to  slay  them ',  which  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Leighton's  pen,  it  may  he  confidently  affirmed,  he  never 
(ireamexl  of  employing*.  Mr.  Le  Has  is  anxious  to  shew  that 
Laud  had  no  hand  in  Leighton's  punishment ;  and  he  will  not 
believe  that,  while  this  merciless  sentence  was  passing,  I^aud 
{miled  off  his  ca]),  and  gave  Cffnl  the  thanks  for  it,  as  related  hy 
Neal ;  because  that  historian  produces  no  authority.  The  man 
who  threatened  Felton  with  the  rack,  cannot  l>e  greatly  wronged 
bv  being  supposed  an  accessory  to  the  horrible  punishment  of 

1*  licighton  ;  nor  is  it  ]>osKible  that  Laud  should  not  have  l)een 

consulted  in  the  matter.  He  was  no  cipher  in  the  council  that 

I  condemned  him.  In  the  case  of  Pry  line's  prosecution,  ‘every 
‘  memlKT  of  the  council  concurred  in  the  sentence;  and  although 
‘  Laud  “  spoke  his  nmseienre  on  the  orensiftn  ",  he  abstained 
‘  from  voting,  because  the  virulence  of  the  delinciuents  was  chieHy 
I  *  directed  against  himself.’  He  may  have  discovered  the  same 

I  Jesuitical  delicacy  in  the  case  of  Leighton,  and  have  only 

I  ‘  spoken  his  conscience.'  'I'he  atrocious  punishment  was,  no  doubt, 

I  the  act  of  the  council,  and  of  that  council  Laud  was  one.  That 

ihe  could  have  ])rocure(l  its  mitigation,  if  he  had  disapproved  of 
its  severity,  is  unquestionable.  As  to  the  anecdote  related  by 
I  Neal,  it  is  so  characteristic  of  Laud,  that  no  one  can  lie  sur- 

j  prised  at  finding  it  currently  lielieved ;  nor  do  we  see  the  shadow 

I  ot’  a  reason  for  discrediting  the  ‘  bare  assertion '  of  so  careful 

I  and  coaipetimt  an  historian. 

We  shall  pursue  no  further  the  exposure  of  the  Hiographer's 
wretched  attempt  to  falsify  the  verdict  of  history  conterning  this 
,  iHiious  s])ccimen  of  ])relacy.  Speaking  of  Hishop  Williams, 
Mr.  Lc  Has  says  :  ‘  Nevertheless,  connected  with  his  great  and 
‘  ulmirable  qualities,  there  was  evidently  a  worldly  spirit  of  in- 
‘  trimic,  a  sleepless  and  insatiable  ambition,  a  lust  of  advancement 
‘  and  jH>wcr,  which  is  always  of  most  ^mrnicious  edampie  in  the 
*  person  of  a  churchman"  Could  the  character  of  Laud  be 

!*  ‘  Ihictor  Hcyliii  has  accused  the  Writer  (Leighton)  of  urging  that 
i-Nsembly  ’  (the  Parliament)  “  to  kill  all  the  bishops ;  and  to  make 
•nt  this  malignant  charge,  has  cited  words,  as  from  the  Plea,  which  * 
I  irr  not  to  he  found  there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  direct  op{Hisition 
I  to  passiurrs  which  distinguish  very  carefully  l)etwtH?n  the  olhce  of  the 
j  pMat»*s  and  their  |)ersons.'  Pau^hans  Stuart  Dffnast^,  Pol.  /.,  />. 
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better  clescrilicd  ?  S|>eaking  of  Leighton’s  punishment,  our  Bio. 
grE{)hrr  says:  ‘  It  was  not  only  an  act  of  inhumanity,  hut  a  most 
‘  egn'gious  indiscretion.  It  at  once  convcrtctl  a  crazy  rcM  into 
*  A  holy  martyr.’  Substitute  tlic  words,  ‘  Hery  bigot  ’,  for  ‘  craij 
‘  rebel’,  and  we  could  not  have  the  punishment  of  Laud  andiu 
effect  more  justly  chanictcrized. 

()f  the  Lives  of  Foreign  Statesmen,  in  the  two  volumes  before 
UH,  we  can  only  here  sav,  that  they  are  very'  pleasingly  written; 
and  that  Mr.  James's  Life  of  Richelieu,  in  iwirticular,  does  credit 
to  his  elegant  |H'n.  Hy  what  demons  have  this  world’s  kingdoms 
been  govcnietl ! 


Art.  V'l  I. — 1.  The  Cruel  \itturr  and  Injnrfous  Effects  of  the  Forein 
Slare  Trade,  represented  in  a  I-ietter,  addressed  to  the  Right  ifo. 
niMinible  Ixird  Jlrougham  and  Vaux.  Ry  Thomas  Roberts,  Bap. 
tUt  Minister.  8vo.  pp.  4R.  Bristol,  IRUJ. 

‘2.  SUttk'ry  in  America:  with  Notices  of  the  present  state  of  Sluvcrr 
and  the  Slave  Trade  throughout  the  World.  Conducted  by  the 
Ib'v.  Thomas  Price.  No.  I.  8vo.  Price  Ad.  L(»ndon,  ()u1t) 
IRU). 

^pil.X'r  the  slave  Trade  should  at  this  moment  Ik?  earried  on 
by  means  of  British  cajutal,  is  a  fact  at  the  first  view  so 
staggering  and  revolting  as  not  to  gain  ready  credence.  And 
yet,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  human  nature  has  un¬ 
dergone  any  change  in  this  country  since  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eciuh  centurv,  when  British  legislators  were  found  upholding  and 
defending  w)iat  is  now  deemed  ])iracy  ?  What  crime  will  not 
Knglishmen  commit  for  gain  ?  What  virtue  can  stand  against 
coimncrcial  avarice  \Vc  may  boast  of  our  laws,  of  our  liber¬ 
ties,  of  our  religion  ;  and  to  these,  indeed,  England  is  indebted 
for  lier  social  and  |H)litical  prc-cminence ;  but  English  human 
nature,  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  o])eration  of  these  it- 
straining  and  modifying  prineijiles,  is  as  depraved,  and  as  ct- 
])al)le  of  horrible  wickedness,  as  human  nature  in  the  form  of  the 
darkest  barbarism.  An  English  Slave-trader  is  a  match,  in  this 
reswet,  with  either  Portuguese,  Algerine,  or  Malay  pirate. 

.>lr.  Iniies,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Glcnelg,  admits  the  dis- 
ji^ceful  fact  u|>on  which  Mr.  Roberts  is  anxious  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  public. 

•  ‘  The  Englidi  mercantile  ^nta  at  Rio  are  constantly  receiving 

giM»d.s  from  this  ci»uutry  in  British  vessels,  which  they  reship  in  a  fi 
reign  slaver,  whose  captain  or  owuer  is  authorized  to  barter  on  the 
Africiui  cHkut  for  human  lieings,  from  thence  he  returns  to  Brazil  with 
his  cargo  to  the  siiuie  agents,  who  cause  the  slaves  to  be  sold,  and  the 
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^1 10  be  paid  to  the  merchants  residing  in  this 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  (t>r  vessels 
gritioh  port  ]irofesaedly  for  South  America,  and,  althongh,  at  the  risk 
i  the  Umks  of  insurance,  to  pro<x>ed  from  Knglund  direct  to  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  where  they  Ixirter  their  freight  for  slaves,  and  sail  from 
tHenc<^  with  them  to  the  very  jkirt  for  which  the  ship  was  at  irst 
clrsred  i>ut  at  the  English  custom-house. 

(  The  same  illegid  and  infamous  means  are  used  to  support  slavery 
io  the  Simthern  States  of  North  America.  British  capital  is  known 
ts  import  them  from  the  Havannah  through  the  Texas  into  those 
states.  It  is  true  that  the  slave  trade  is  made  illegal  by  Americiin 
Us',  imt  this  is  evaded  by  vessels  of  small  size  and  burthen,  skulking 
upcri'cks  and  unfrequented  rivers  to  land  their  cargoes,  and  then 
dnving  their  victims  to  a  great  distance,  profess  that  they  arc  not 
Dowly  iinjairted,  but  are  sent  from  one  state  to  be  sold  in  another. 
British  subjects,  who  objected  to  purcliose  properties  in  our  own  co¬ 
lonies,  In'cause  they  were  emancipated,  have  recently  bought  e.Htate8  at 
Porto  Uico,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  America,  which  are  not  only 
altogether  cultivated  by  slave  labour,  but  are  constantly  recruited  by 
llw'  slave  trade.’  pp.  7»  8* 

*  Ahhougli  our  endeavours  to  end  the  foreign  slave-trade  have  been 
j^TSt,  vet  Nucli  (»bstacles  have  arisen  to  impede  our  efforts,  that  little 
success  has  followed  them,  when  compared  with  its  stlU  increasing  ex¬ 
tent.  It  has  been  continued  for  the  last  twelve  years  by  a  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  treaty  signed  in  1B21,  by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil, 
ind  England,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  trading  in  the  ]>ersons 
of  our  fellow-creatures  should  cease  in  four  years  from  the  aliove 
perio<l.  It  is  by  this  agreement  not  having  been  regarded  by  the 
foreign  confederated  Governments,  that  under  their  sanction  British 
subjects  have  dared  to  embark  their  capital  in  the  slave  trade,  Kng- 
i.ind  has  repi'atcdly  remonstrated  with  these  nations  against  protecting 
it,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  has  recently  sigued  a  second  treaty  with 
Spain  in  particular,  that  the  vile  traffic  shall  not  be  continued  under 
her  riag.  British  cruizers  arc  numerously  and  succe.s.sfully  employed 
in  capturing  vessels,  but  the  present  extent  of  the  trade  clearly  proves 
that  these  efforts,  so  far  from  destroying  it,  are  inadequate  even  to 
check  its  destructive  and  murderous  progress.  The  average  number 
of  slave  ships  taken  by  our  cruizers  is  one  out  of  twelve;  and  so  prohtable 
is  the  nlc  traffic,  that  a  merchant  engaged  in  it  is  jserfoctlu  satisfied  t/’ 
he  can  clear  two  voyages  out  of  three,  as  his  gain  on  the  former  would 
then  amount  nearly  to  two  hundred  jser  cent.  Mixed  commissioned 
courts  have  been  established  in  those  places  to  which  slave  ships  when 
captured  are  usually  sent,  and  which  are  emjMiwercd  to  disp^  of  them 
^th  their  cargoes,  officers,  and  crew,  according  to  law.  The  vossol  ia 
condemned  and  sold,  whilst  probably  the  purchaser  is  an  agent  for  the 
owner  from  whom  she  has  Iseen  taken, or  fur  sonst  similar  miscreant  who 
semis  her  again  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  same  illegal  trade.  The 
<*fficers  and  crew  arc  senteuccil  to  imprisonment, yrrwii  which  the  captain 
imnn'diatcly  liberates  himself  for  three  or  four  doubLnms,  the  mates  far 
0  less  sum,  and  the  foresnast  men  for  a  few  dollars  each.  The  negroes 


country.  Jt  h  by 
cleared  out  from  a 
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remoTcMl  from  the  captured  ship  are  ordered  to  lie  apprenticed  fbri 
nhort  time,  to  qualify  them  for  /ree  colonial  cultivation,  but  it  is  nnio. 
rious  that  they  are  invnriahiy  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  eons/r^ 
and  re-sold  for  staves.  The  bhi^lish  jHMiple  are  delij'hteil  with  tb« 
etfort.H  of  our  (tovernment  to  end  this  inhuman  tnule,  and  rwid  witlj 
vcslusy  the  success  of  (mr  naval  commanders  commissioned  to  prereot 
it,  n  hitst  the  dealer  in  human  beings  laughs  at  the  mummery,  and  pro. 
ceeds  undismayed  in  his  cruel  career. 

It  is  true,  tlie  law  of  Knj^laiul  has  made  it  a  capital  felony  for 
any  of  her  subjects  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade. 

*  Hut  this  only  relates  to  the  prevention  of  fitting  out  vessels  for 
the  purjH»si*  in  British  ports,  and  to  criminate  subjects  of  this  eoiintrj 
who  may  Ik*  captured  in  them  at  sea.  This  regulation  is  ineffectual  to 
deter  the  Knglish  merchant  from  engaging  in  the  trade  under  foreign 
authority,  bt*causc  it  leaves  the  cruel  adventurer  himself  unino- 
li»sted.  A  law  could  Ik*  made,  and  that  with  general  concurrence, 
which  would  most  effectually  prevent  this  traffic  being  carried  on  by 
British  subjects  under  any  s;uiction.  Attach  the  consequences  of  pirac? 
equally  to  the  Knglish  slave  merchant  ashore,  as  to  the  captain  and 
cr«*w  of  his  vessel  if  captured  at  sea.  If  he  be  detected  and  found 
guilty  by  llie  verdict  of  a  jury  of  employing  his  caj>ital  in  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  let  the  infamous  culj>rit  expiate*  his  crime  by  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  life  Xo  that  country  and  its  laws  which  he  has  both 
disgraced  and  violated  by  trading  in  human  beings.  And  whatever 
might  Ik*  his  pro])erty,  his  iiiHuence,  his  connect icuis,  or  his  general 
chanicter  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation,  not  one  of  these  considcra* 
tions,  nor  all  of  them  united,  should  be  permitted  to  avert  his  fate. 
The  punishment  oturht  to  be  as  certain  as  the  conviction  n  as  clear.  He 
is  an  accessory  to  slave  dealing  and  murder  before  the  fact,  and  he 
should  end  his  existence  by  an  isrnominious  death.  If  such  measures 
were  adtipted,  the  Knglish  slave  merchants  would  s(H>n  learn  that  the 
law  to  ]>revent  the  cruel  trade  was  not  a  scrare-crow,  or  useless  threats, 
merely  intended  to  deter  from  crime,  but  a  forcible  statute,  to  visit  it 
with  ap]>ropriate  punishment.  They  would  not,  as  they  do  at  pre¬ 
sent,  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  efforts  employed  to  annihilate  the  inhu¬ 
man  traffic  ;  nor  would  s(K’iety  at  large  find  it  difficult  to  state  in  which 
the  weakness  most  predominates,  the  law,  which  is  inadequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  gross  crime,  or  the  legislature,  which  is  indifferent  to  its  in¬ 
famous  pn»gression.’  pp.  ,Tf,  34. 

T'lu*  extent  to  whicli  the  foreign  slave-trade  is  carried  on  at 
prt‘sent,  excetnls,  both  in  fiorror  and  in  crime,  wc  arc  told,  tfic  traf¬ 
fic  as  it  existed  when  England,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
gave  it  a  legal  sanction. 

*  The  ships  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  are  constantly  capturing  large 
slave  vesM'ls,  each  containing  fnun  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
negnx*s,  and  they  are  frequently  destroying  others,  whose  living  car- 
g»K*s  have  Ikvii  but  just  previously  lande<l.  To  such  a  degrei*  of  au¬ 
dacity  have  the  slave  dealers  in  Cuba  arrived,  that  they  have  not  only 
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armcil  their  vessels  employed  in  this  inhimous  trade,  determined  to 
nwtect  it  by  force,  but  they  have  offered  large  pecuniary  rewards  to 
p^iiis  who  would  assassinate  any  of  our  commanders  commissioned 

to  capture  the  slave  ships. 

‘  The  failure  of  the  commercial  expedition  sent  from  Livcr|H)ol  to 
Africa,  was  caused  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  zeal  with 
which  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  jwople  of  the*interior 
tjiil  the  Kuropeaii  dealers  on  the  coast.  Its  prohts  are  so  great  us  to 
rviuler  the  chiefs  indifferent  to  the  valuable  productions  of  that  coun- 
trr,  as  articles  of  commerce. 

*  Kroin  this  arises  nearly  all  the  wars  and  bloodshed  between  the 
numerous  nations  on  that  continent.  They  are  commenced  solely 
wiil^the  design  of  obtaining  prisoners,  who  were  afterwards  sold  us 
dares  to  the  European  dealers,  and  to  such  u  degree  does  this  trathc 
engross  the  attention  of  the  Africans,  that  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  that  expedition  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  attach  the  su¬ 
perior  natives  to  any  trade  but  that  in  human  beings. 

*  It  appears  that  from  January  the  1st,  1820,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  18.‘H,  a  ])eriod  of  only  fourteen  years,  ncartif  one  million  wrelched 
rictinis  were  dragged  from  their  native  land  and  conveyed  to  Hrazil 
alont\  A  number  excei*ding  ihc  whole  of  the  slaves  liherated  in  the 
English  Cohuiies  by  almost  two  hundred  thousand.  In  the  short  space 
of  one  year  JiJlecn  thousand  negroes  were  imjxirted  from  Africa  into 
the  llavannah,  a  small  port  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Not  less  than  one 
kumlred  thousand  are  taken  annualli/  from  the  African  coast,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  different  destinations.  The  average  number  of  those  who  die 
on  the  passage  amounts  to  ten  out  of  each  hundred,  so  that  the  lives  of 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  human  heings  are  yearly  sacrificed  in  the 
vi*sscls  employed  in  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  average  numlnir  of 
ships  which  sail  annually  from  Cuba  amounts  to  almost  ,fifly>  and 
which  return  with  their  enslaved  cargoes  to  that  island.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  these  vessels  commit  piracy  on  the  outward  bound  passage, 
plundering  merchant  ships,  and  frequently  murdering  the  crews.  In 
every  African  river  where  slaves  can  be  obtained,  these*  vessels  may  be 
constantlv  seen  receiving  and  sailing  with  them  from  thence  to  the 
Cuba  and  Hrazilian  shores.'  pp.  2,  8. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  llobcrts'*8  Letter  is  occupied  with  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  atrocious  character  of  slavery  in  the  United  States; 
a  subject  which  has  already  undergone  ample  and  repeated  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  ])ages,  hut  to  which  we  shall  again  liave  occasion 
to  advert.  In  the  mean  time,  w'e  take  this  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
dially  recommending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  first  number 
of  a  publication,  under  the  able  editorship  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Price, 
»hich  is  to  be  s})ecifically  devoted  to  supplying  intelligence  re¬ 
specting  slavery  and  anti-slavery  operations  throughout  the  world. 
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Art.  VIII. 


7’At'  Students  Cabinet  Library  of  useful  Tracts,  Xo%.  I 
to  V.  12diu.  Edinburgh,  1835,  6. 


I  liLK'AL  students  aie  under  no  small  obligations  to  the  well, 

direeteil  enterprise  and  judgment  of  the  publisher  of  theie 

Tracts,*  of  which  five  numlKTs  only  have  reacht*!!  us.  'Thtj 

ap)>ear  designeil  to  form  a  companion  to  the  ‘  Biblical  Cabinet,' 

of  which,  from  time  to  time,  we  have  reported  so  favourably,  tod 

of  which  some  unnoticed  volumes  are  loudly  claiming  our  atten. 

Kver\'  scholar  knows  that  tracts  of  great  excellence  have 
*  «  «  •  •  1*  11^. 


tion. 


become  extremely  rare  ;  and  a  judicious  selection  both  of  theo¬ 
logical  tracts,  like  that  edited  by-  Bishop  Watson,  and  of  useful 
tracts,  would  he  a  valuable  service  rendered  to  literature.  The 
present  series  is  sufficiently  miscellaneous.  No.  I.  is,  ‘  Hints  to 
‘  Students  on  the  Use  of  the  Eyes,'  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Boi- 
ton,  which  will  prove  the  cheajK'st  shilling's  wortli  ever  laid  out, 
to  the  student  who  will  profit  by  ihein.  No.  II.  Professor  Ilitch- 
ciK'k,  on  the  Connection  hi'tween  (ieology  and  Natural  Ueligiou. 
No.  III.  Dr.  (’banning  on  National  Literature.  No,  IV.  Mr.  Ne. 
gris’s  Literary  History  of  Modern  (Ireecc.  Each  of  these  is  only 
8ix|H*nce.  No.  V.  I’rofessor  Robinson's  (of  Andover)  Concise  View 
of  Education  in  (ierman  Universities,  seems  to  require  more 
distinct  notice.  T'he  information  is,  apparently,  from  five  to  six 
years  old  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  Editor  had  taken 
the  ])ains  to  correct  some  of  the  details  by  such  private  intelli¬ 
gence  as  it  could  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain,  so  as 
to  bring  down  the  view  to  the  present  date.  Wc  arc  indebted 
to  a  learned  friend  recently  returned  from  Germany,  for  some 
inqH)rtant  corrections,  which  we  shall  interweave  with  a  brief  ah- 
stract  of  the  information  contained  in  the  tract. 

The  Universities  of  Germany  were  all  founded  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated; 
but,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  all  such  foundations  had 
to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privileges  from  the 


Popis.  'That  of  Witteinl)crg,  founded  in  1502,  was  the  fint 


that  was  confirmed  by  the  Emjwror  of  Germany,  and  not  by  the 
Po|K*,  although  the  assent  of  the  latter  w’as  afterwards  applied 
for.  That  of  Marburg,  in  L525,  was  at  first  confirmed  by  neither 
nor  em|KTor,  but  eventually  obtained  the  imperial  sanction. 
After  the  Reformation,  all  new  universities  were  confirmed  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by  their 
own  sovereigns.  'I'he  last  which  received  this  sanction  was  that 


of  Gottingen,  founded  in  173 1.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  J 
obuiiUHl  by  Erlangen  in  17b3.  From  that  time  till  the  dissola-  E 


tion  of  the  Germanic  banpire  in  IBOfi,  no  new  university  wis 
establisiied.  ,\t  the  present  day,  all  the  existing  universities  ire 
imiiuxliately  and  absolutely  de]>endent  uj>on  the  respective  go* 
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femments  of  the  territories  within  which  they  ure  situated.  All 
the  professors  and  teachers  of  every  kind  are  appointed,  and  their 
ttUries  for  the  most  part  paid,  by  the  (Government,  which  also 
supports,  or  directs  the  whole  ex}>en8c  of  the  university,  of  the 
erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  of  the  formation  of  libraries  and 
icicntitic  collections,  &c.  They  arc  not  chartered  cor})oration8, 
but  might  at  any  time  Ik'  removed  or  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the 
itnic  power  that  called  them  into  existence. 

C)t’  the  twenty-three  universities  now  existing  in  different  ])arts 
of  (iennany,  eleven  were  founded  prior  to  the  Ueformation ;  vis. 
Prague,  13  Rk  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  131U).  Cologne, 

Lcipsic,  1  t(H).  llostock,  1419.  Gricfswalde,  145G. 
Freiburg,  1457.  I'ricrs,  147^2.  Tiibingen,  1477*  Marburg, 
1527.  The  universities  of  Cologne  and  Triers,  however,  arc  now 
only  gyminasiums.  The  following  were  also  in  existence  mior  to 
the  Reformation.  Erfurt,  13^)2;  annihilated  in  181G.  Ingold- 
itidt,  147-  ’  removed  in  1802  to  Landshut,  and  now  merged  in 
that  of  ^lunich.  Wittemlwrg,  1602;  the  cradle  of  the  Saxon 
Reformation,  united,  in  1815,  to  the  University  of  Halle,  a 
theological  seminary,  only  being  established  at  VVittemberg  in 
room  of  its  ancient  schools.  Mentz  or  Maycnce,  1477i 
tinguished  in  I7O8.  Frankfort  (on  the  Odor),  1508;  united  in 
IBIO  to  that  of  Breslau. 

The  following  existing  universities  have  l)een  founded  since  the 
Reformation.  Koenigsberg,  1544.  Jena,  1558.  Wurzburg, 
1582.  (liesscn,  1()07.  Strasburg,  1()21.  Kiel,  1()65.  Ins- 
pruck,  1(572.  Halle,  1G94.  Breslau,  I702.  Goettingen,  1734. 
Erlargen,  1743.  Berlin.  1810.  Bonn,  1818.  Munich,  1825. 

To  these  are  to  be  added,  as  having  been  founded  since  the 
Reformation,  the  following  six  universities  which  no  longer  exist 
as  such.  Dittengcn,  1549,  now  only  a  gy'mnasium.  Holmstaedt, 
I57G;  extinguished  in  1809.  Altdorf,  1578;  incorporated  with 
Erlangen  in  1807-  Uinteln,  1621  ;  extinguished  in  1809.  Salz¬ 
burg,  1G23  ;  extinguished  In  1810.  Bumberg,  1G48 ;  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  1804. 

Of  the  twenty-three  existing  German  universities,  seventeen 
are  Protestant,  and  six  are  Ronian  Catholic.  Of  the  latter,  three 
are  in  the  Austrian  dominion,  viz.:  V^ienna,  Prague,  and  In- 
spruck ;  two  in  Bavaria,  viz.,  Wurzburg  and  Munich ;  and  one, 
Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau,  belongs  to  Baden. 

Of  the  Protestant  Universities,  six  (Berlin,  Halle,  Bonn,  Bres¬ 
lau,  Gricfswalde,  and  Kdnigsberg)  arc  within  the  Prussian  do- 
ninions.  Leipsic  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Erlangen 
»«  the  Protestant  university  of  Bavaria.  Goettingen  l)elong8  to 
Hanover,  but  is  the  university  also  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau. 
Heidelberg  is  the  Protestant  University  of  Baden,  and  the  oldest 
mstitution  in  Protestant  Germany.  Marburg,  the  oldest  Protest- 
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ant  university^  belongs  to  Hesse  ('assel ;  Giessen,  to  Hetie 
Darmstadt.  Tubingen  is  the  university  of  Wirtemberg. 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Weimar,  belongs  partly  to  the  grand- 
duke,  and  is  partly  supported  by  the  dukes  ot  Saxc-Coburg. 
(fotha,  and  Saxe-Meinengen.  Rostock  Indongs  to  Mecklenburg; 
Kiel,  in  Holstein,  to  Denmark;  and  Strasburg  is  within  the 
rrench  territory. 

'Fhe  Tniversities  of  Prussia,  it  has  already  been  stated,  are  six 
in  nuinlKT,  containing  about  (kKH)  students ;  which,  taking  the 
|K)pulation  of  the  Prussian  dominions  at  thirteen  millions,  is  one 
out  of  every  21()().  'I'wo  of  the  Prussian  universities  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  a  brief  notice.  1, 
(iriefswalde,  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  smallest,  is  situ, 
ati^l  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  region  where  there  ii 
little  to  attract  students  from  other  quarters  ;  and  in  1H27,  the 
number  was  only  HiO.  Vet,  among  its  professors,  it  l)oasts  of 
Kosegarten,  a  ])upil  of  De  Sacy,  and  one  of  the  first  orientil 
siholars  of  Germany  ;  and  Pelt,  formerly  of  Berlin,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  Latin  commentary  on  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Thesst- 
lonians,  well  known  in  this  country  ;  all  young  men.  It  is  the 
only  university  in  Prussia  which  is  in  some  degree  independent 
of  the  government  in  its  administration.  The  library  contains 
al)out  .50,000  volumes,  i?.  KoenYgsbcrg  lies  also  on  the  Baltic, 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Prussian  territories.  Its  chair 
of  philosophy  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Kant.  It 
has  a  library  of  ()0,000  volumes.  The  numlKT  of  students  in 
lH:?t),  was  4H  ;  viz.  theological,  134  in  juris])rudence,  23 
in  medicine,  and  ()3  in  other  branches.  3'he  other  four  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  and  importance  are,  Berlin,  Halle,  Bonn,  and 
Breslau. 

I.  Bkki.in.  This  University,  though  only  seven  and  twenty 
years  old,  has  already  assumed  the  first  rank  among  the  Ihiivcr- 
sities  of  (Jermany.  It  has  been  a  favourite  object  with  the 
reigning  monarch,  to  collect  here  the  ablest  men  of  the  whole 
country.  In  the  faculties  of  law  and  medicine,  it  decidedly  take! 
the  lead  of  all  others;  in  the  philosophical  department,  it  is 
inferior  to  none,  and  its  theological  school  is  rivalled  only  by 
Halle.  Among  its  tlundogical  ])rofessor8  it  numl)ers  Ncander, 
the  first  ecclesiastical  historian  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  best 
rxegetical  lecturers  on  the  New  Testament  in  Germany  ;  Strauss, 
the  most  ]H>pular  and  eloquent  of  the  court  preachers  ;  Twesten, 
fornierly  ot  Kiel,  a  very’  distinguished  logician  .and  divine,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  Schleirmacher\s  pupils;*  and  Heng- 
stcnln'rg,  a  distinguished  Arabic  scholar,  author  of  a  work  on 


•  Sehloirinachcr,  whom  he  siicceeded,  died  in  Feb.  1}134. 
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the  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
jnd  the  Editor  of  the  Kvatigeiimhe  Kirchenztniufif^.  In  the 
other  departments  occur  the  names  of  Von  Savigny,  pre-eminent 
gs  a  jurist ;  EiUcke,  the  astronomer ;  Bekker,  the  indefatigahle 
editor  of  (ireek  and  Homan  classics;  Hoekh,  the  editor  of  Pin- 
dir,  Bepp»  the  Sanscrit  scholar;  Zum])t,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  (iraminar;  llitfer,  the  geographer;  Friedrich  Von  Uau- 
mer,  the  historian.  Hegel,  who  has  been  styled  the  prince  of 
metaphysical  ])hilosopher8  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  whose 
system  still  holds  the  most  extensive  sway,  is  recently  deceased, 
the  whole  number  of  instructors  usually  exceeds  a  hundred. 
That  of  students  is  about  1800  in  winter,  and  some  hundreds 
less  in  summer.  They  do  not,  as  in  the  smaller  cities,  form  a 
>eparate  Innly,  but  are  mingled  with  the  |K>pulation,  and  are  ge¬ 
nerally  8j)eaking,  superior-in  appearance,  manners,  and  cliaracter 
to  those  who  frequent  most  of  the  other  universities,  with  the 
exception  of  Goettingen.  The  university  is  located  in  an  im¬ 
mense  building,  formerly  the  palace  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  and  which  contains  the  museum  and  lec¬ 
ture-rooms  ;  but  it  has  no  separate  library.  The  free  use  of  the 
roval  library,  however,  is  enjoyeel,  which  occu])ics  a  splendid 
building  o])posite  to  the  university,  and  contains  18(),(KH)  volumes 
and  7^HK)  libraries ;  ranking,  in  Germany,  next  after  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Munich,  (iocttingen,  Vienna  and  Dresden.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  botanical  garden. 

11.  Hallk. — This  University,  situated  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  secession  of  the  celebrated  jurist,  Thoma- 
sius  from  Leipsic,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  a  great  number  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  continued  to  de¬ 
liver  lectures  at  Halle.  Of  the  first  three  theological  professors 
appointed,  that  eminent  serv«tnt  of  God,  Francke,  was  one;  and 
through  his  exertions,  Halle  became  the  seat  of  that  school  of 
evangelical  piety  and  deep  religious  feeling  which  forms  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  German  churches.  Francke  was  himself  a 
distinguished  Biblical  scholar,  and  other  professors  of  no  mean 
reputation  sustained  the  character  of  the  University.  The  tone 
of  piety  began  to  give  way  with  Ifaumgarten  ;  and  at  length  the 
foundations  of  religious  l)elicf  were  undermined  by  Semler.  Ra¬ 
tionalism,  under  the  professorship  of  Wegseheider  and  Gesenius, 
obtained  a  conqdcte  ascendancy,  the  venerable  and  pious  Knapp, 
»ho  died  in  1825,  standing  alone  as  the  champion  of  Scriptural 
truth.  The  translation  of  Professor  Tholuck  from  Berlin  to 
Halle,  as  the  successor  of  Knapp,  has,  however,  produced  a  very 
extraordinary  and  pleasing  change.  His  coming  was  vehemently 
protested  against  by  the  theological  faculty ;  his  sentiments,  which 
arc  entirely  evangelical,  being  notoriously  opposed  to  their  deistical 
views.  The  amiablencss  of  his  manners,  combined  with  his  ac- 
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know  Ulents  and  learning,  lias,  however,  enabled  him  m 

suniiouiit  the  elfect  ot*  these  violent  prejudices ;  and  his  lertoim 
on  sysleiiiatic  tlieology  are  now  attended  by  a  nunierouK  claim  cf 
HiudeiUb.  Although  under  forty  years  of  age.  Professor  Tlutlud 
now  |K)}»se8i»es  a  greater  |)ersonal  induence  and  reputation  than  an? 
other  thtologian  of  (ierinany.  Gesenius,  though  still  high  ia 
reputation,  no  longer  ranks  as  the  Hrst  Hehrew  scholar  of  the 
age,  lieing  eelijiseil  by  Kwald  of  (foettingen,  and  several  othen 
As  a  theologian  he  is  a  rationalist  of  the  lowest  class,  an<l  does  not 
conctal  his  dislielief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  'restament,  o® 
which  he  lectures,  lie  is,  in  fact,  a  cold  inticlel.  ^Vegscheidcr, 
who  lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  is  ‘the  standard  licareraf 
‘  Kationalisiu  in  its  lowest  forms.’  His  class  is  reduced  tolietwiw® 
twenty  and  thirty  jiupils.  Among  the  other  professors,  are  Thilo, 
soU'in-law  of  the  late  Professor  Knapp,  highly  esteemed  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  Biblical  exegesis.  Marks; 
Ullinann,  one  of  the  eilitors  of  the  Theolofasche  Studien  ;  lU’ide- 
ger,  a  line  Oriental  scholar;  and  Pott,  a  rising  Sanskrit  schohv. 
Meckel,  nientioneil  by  Professor  Robinson  as  the  lirst  compart, 
live  anatiiinist  in  CUTinany,  and  possessing  the  best  private  col¬ 
lection  on  the  Continent,  has  recently  died  ;  and  early  in  Ulii6, 
Halle  suaiaiiK'd  a  severe  loss  in  the  early  death,  by  con.siimpti(Mi, 
of  Bilhrutli,  one  of  its  ))hilosophicai  professors,  and  a  man  of  ro. 
markable  comprelieusion  and  depth  of  intellect.  'Fhe  highest  ex- 
lactations  bail  In'en  awakened  by  the  talents  displayed  in  hit 
curly  lectures  and  writings,  'fhe  number  of  students  has  been 
for  Si'veral  years  increasing.  In  lH2i),  it  was  I.Tk) ;  among  whoB 
were  1)4^  students  of  theology,  l231)  of  law,  oB  of  medicine,  tnd 

in  the  philoso})hical  faculty.  Halle  is  a  cheaper  place  thaa 
Berlin  ;  and  this  circumstance,  besides  its  having  a  number  of  sti- 
|>ciuU  and  frt*e  tables,  obtains  for  this  University  a  preference 
with  thcxilogical  students,  who  are  for  the  most  part  |M)or.  Add 
to  which,  it  has  liecn  the  favourite  resort  of  all  the  votaries  ot 
Rationalism,  w  bo  constitute  a  very  large  though  decidedly  de¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  the  students  of  theology.  There  is  i 
library  of  k),lH)0  volumes. 

Ill.  Bonn. — 'riu*  Rhino  University, as  it  is  sometime?  called, 
founded  in  18 IB,  is  eight  years  younger  than  that  of  Berlin,  to 
whieh  it  is  not  much  inferior  in  extent  and  eonveniciice.  It  is 
establishcHl  lu  the  palaee  formerly  occupied  by  the  reigning  Elec¬ 
tors  ot  Cologne,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delighdnl 
scenery,  just  where  the  banks  of  the  Rliine  change  their  cha- 
racU‘r,  the  precipitous  crags  and  vine-clad  liiils  which  border  it 
thus  far,  sinking  dow  n  into  a  rich  and  cultivated  plain.  A  libiwy 
of  volumes  and  2lK)  valuable  inanuserl)>ts,  a  museum,  and 

a  fine  lioianieal  garden,  are  among  its  advantages.  As  a  con¬ 
siderable  pro|>ortiun  of  the  |H>pulation  of  iihenish  i’russia  is 
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^  Catholic,  this  Univoi^ity,  as  well  as  that  of  Breslau,  has 
l0ch  a  Protestant  and  a  Homan  Catholic  faculty  of  theology. 
In  the  former,  the  most  distinguishefl  professors  are  Augiitti, 
Immanuel  Nit/sch,  (next  to  'Pwesten,  the  greatest  of  Schleier- 
micher  s  pu])ils,  and  the  prime  spirit  of  the  evangelical  faculty 
of  thtM>logy,)  and  Bleek,  a  very  clever  young  man.  (lieseler, 
next  to  Neander,  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastical  historian 
in  (tcrmany,  has  removed  to  (iroettingen.  In  the  Catholic  fa- 
ciiln\  Schoh,  the  learned  editor  of  a  new  recension  of  the  Greek 
Tesument,  and  (Jratz,  formerly  of  Tiihingen,  enjoy  a  deservedly 
hi(rh  reputation.  Among  the  other  most  eminent  names  are 
those  of  Freytag,  the  author  of  the  most  complete  Arabic  lexi¬ 
con  ever  compiled  ;  and  VVelcker.  Those  of  A.  W.  Von  Schle- 
s^l  and  Niebuhr  may  l>e  added,  as  having  left  a  lustre  l)ehind 
them.  They  were  not,  however,  e.r  o/fr’e/o,  professors  at  Bonn, 
{)Ut  read  lectures  in  the  university  as  membcTs  of  the  Academy 
(if  Letters,  which  confers  the  right  to  do  so  in  any  University  of 
Prussia.  I'he  numl)er  of  students  at  Bonn,  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  has  fluctuated  remarkably.  In  IB2"J,  it  was 
,571 ;  during  the  winter  of  1H2B-30,  it  exceeded  1(K)() ;  last  year. 
It  had  fallen  below  .5(M).  One  of  the  causes  of  this  decline  is  be- 
lievetl  to  be  the  frequency  of  duels  among  the  students,  a  bar- 
i)irous  and  disgusting  practice  encouraged  by  the  fencing  schools 
connected  with  this  and  other  German  universities.  These  duels 
are  not  often  fatal,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  weapon  in  use  ;  but 
cars  of  a  frightful  nature  attest  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
among  the  young  men  at  this  university.  In  18:^6,  about  one- 
third  were  theological  students,  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  most  numerous ;  one-third,  law  students  ;  and  the  remainder 
were  about  equally  divided  between  the  medical  and  philosophical 
fiiculties.  The  medical  school  has  a  high  reputation,  and  the 
course  of  study  is  admirably  complete,  the  otily  disadvantage 
Mng  that  too  much  is  required  of  the  student  in  the  four  years 
which  be  is  expected  to  devote  to  the  study.  Before  he  is  eligible 
for  examination  on  meilical  subjects,  he  must  have  passed  an  ex¬ 
amination  on  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  logic,  &c. 
Among  the  multifarious  subjc'cts  lectured  on  by  the  different  pro¬ 
fessors,  we  find  enuinerateil,  animal  magnetism,  anthropology, 
diet  of  patients,  diseases  of  women,  diseases  of  children,  diseases 
of*  the  eye,  diseases  of  the  mind,  diseases  of  literary  men,  history 
of  raedmine,  anatomy,  (by  several  lecturers,)  pathology,  phar- 
rnicy,  phrenology,  surgery,  midwifery,  &c.,  &c.  With  all  these 
'arious  subjects  l>efore  him,  and  no  |)eculiar  course  of  study  laid 
down  by  the  regulations,  the  student  is  left  very  much  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  judgment  or  caprice,  the  frequent  consequence  of 
»hich  is,  that  much  valuable  lime  is  wasted  iq>on  subjects  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  importance.  Of  the  three  Protestant  theological  pro¬ 
fessors,  one  is  a  rationalist,  and  two  are  considcretl  pietists,  that 
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is,  evangelical ;  anti  within  the  last  few  years  pietism  has  gaind 
ground  considerably  in  this  region.  The  frequent  intermarriage, 
between  Uoinanists  and  Protestants,  however,  tend  to  produce  i 
general  laxity  on  religious  subjects. 

IV.  Hukslat.  'Vo  the  information  furnished  by  Professor 
Robinson,  res]H'cting  the  1  University  of  Prussian  Silesia,  we  have 
to  add,  that  the  most  distinguished  meinl>cr  of  the  theological 
faculty  is  Professor  Augustus  Hahn,  so  renowned  for  the  Leipsic 
disputation  in  discoverer  of  the  principles  of 

the  Svriac  metres  ;  author  of  an  admirable  history  of  Doctrinal 
'I'heologv ;  and  ixlitor  of  two  beautilul  editions  ot  the  liebrev 
Hible.  Of  this  good  man’s  learning,  l)iety,  and  tem|H*r,  it  would 
1)0  diflicult  to  8}K‘ak  too  highly,  l^issow,  the  lexicographer,  i« 
dead. 

W'c  find  that  we  have  not  room  to  go  through  the  other 
(ierman  universities  srriofim.  At  Erlangen,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  now  are,  Hermann  Olshausen,  elder  brother  of 
.Justus  Olshausen  of  Kiel,  and  author  of  a  valuable  commentarv’ 
on  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  ap])eared; 
Ilarlep,  a  })upil  of  Professor  'riioluck’s,  and  author  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  E])istle  to  the  Ephesians,  one  of  the  finest  com¬ 
mentaries  that  has  yet  a])|K'ared  in  the  (ierman  language ;  and 
('arl  Von  Haumer  (brother  of  Friedrich,  so  well  known  in 
England,)  the  most  esteemed  geographer  after  Ritter,  and,  like 
the  latter,  a  man  of  undissembled  ])iety.  ’Po  the  illustrious  names 
at  Munich,  must  be  added  that  of  Schid>ert,  author  of  several 
works  on  astrononiy,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  mind.  At  Leipsic, 
which  has  been  deprived,  \Yy  death,  of  Rosenmuller,  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  ])rofessor  of  theology  is  Winer,  formerly  of 
Erlangen,  editor  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  lexicon. 
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